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PROSPECTUS. 


As the editorship of the ConerecationAL MaGazine has 
changed hanés, the | peescut it prope: to make known 
their purposes ‘elative to ‘the New’ Series. 

They design that its ‘chavaccer sna'l be still in harmony with 
a scriptural Congregationalism. ‘They are convinced, however, 
that truth and love are coz Jatives ; that denominational prin- 
ciples are quite compatible with the most enlarged and catholic 
spirit ; so that, without abandoning or compromising the former, 
they are prepared to compete, in the latter respect, with the most 
devoted advocates for the union of all evangelical sections of the 
Christian church. Editorial professions, indeed, often soar beyond 
this limit; but editorial practice generally alights somewhere 
within it. 

They do not propose to be exclusively theological ; yet to this 
department—understood in the widest biblical sense—they intend 
to devote their principal attention. To this they are moved chiefly 
by the following considerations :—that a taste for sacred literature 
has, of late years, rapidly increased, especially among the more 
thoughtful and intelligent of our young men; that much of the 
supply imported, and otherwise provided, to meet this demand, 
escapes the requisite examination ; that, consequently, the seeds of 
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2 PROSPECTUS. 


error are widely scattered in the soil of the church, and are likely 
to produce roots of bitterness: that half-uttered impressions, and 
unanalysed views, of sacred subjects, are more than ordinarily 
entertained, requiring to be, not magisterially denounced, but 
subjected to the test of a searching investigation : that while much 
is written about the Bible, the pages of the Book itself are, in a 
critical respect, comparatively unexplored—indeed, by some the 
holy volume is supposed, as it was in the sixth century, to be an 
exhausted mine; all the ore having been extracted, minted, and 
already put into circulation: that much: of the denominational 
misunderstanding which: keeps Christian bodies aloof from each 
other, is owing, partly, to the too ready adoption of erroneous 
interpretations of the word of God, ‘received by tradition from 
their fathers,’ and which a critical or an inductive investigation 
alone could be expected to explode: and that amidst the vast 
accumulations of learning and _Sclepce , in every department, for 
which the day is i ig, is tying at the 
door of the templé of toch} r eady.to he laid on the altar within— 
unplaced facts and truth, * and apalogies. Very cor- 
dially is it admitted that ‘wei soad service is done, in many of 
these respects, by periodical pibhiditions already in existence. 
But it is done more incidentally and inadequately, than the service 
which is rendered to any other department of literature what- 
soever. 

For these reasons, the Editors of the Brsticat Review and 
ConGREGATIONAL MaGazine design that its pages shall be devoted 
chiefly to the Theology of the Bible, embracing the various 
branches of scientific and applied theology, properly so called; 
together with biblical criticism and interpretation, and ecclesias- 
tical history. In subservience to the same design, they propose 
to treat of subjects belonging to civil history ; philology ; anti- 
quities; the arts; natural, mental, and moral science; and to 
every branch of knowledge, by which theological truth—‘ portus 
et sabbatum humanarum contemplationum omnium’—can be 
illustrated. 


In the prosecution of this purpose, they hope to be found the 
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determined opponents of every system, whether called by the name 
of Catholic, or by any other, which puts the practice of outward 
observances, or a mere doctrinal orthodoxy, in the room of spiritual 
religion and individual responsibility ; or which sets up a standard 
of human authority, in opposition to the right of private judgment, 
in matters of religion. As the church of Rome is not the only 
church whose infallibility they reject, they are prepared to aid 
every honest and scriptural endeavour to submit any question in 
theology to a new investigation. Their views of the fulness 6f 
Divine truth are too exalted to allow them to believe that the 
Christian church has already beheld it in all its relations and 
applications ; or that any Christian sect, or system, includes and 
exhibits that truth in all its scriptural integrity ; and, therefore, 
they will encourage every pious attempt to look at old truth from 
new points of view, and to present it in the aspects adapted to the 
mind of the age. In this way, they will be in a condition to deal 
impartially with every new and doubtful form of opinion which 
may arise within the horizon of the church—not by employing 
anathemas, nor by uttering the incantations of names and parties 
—but by bringing it into the light of the Sun of righteousness ; 
and of thus ‘contending earnestly,’ if need be, ‘for the faith 
once delivered to the saints,’ in the only manner, and with the 
only weapon, which that faith allows. 

They would emphatically add that, in the various particulars 
specified, constant and anxious respect will be had to the benefit of 
the students in our theological colleges, of the rising ministry, and 
of the religiously-educated and intelligent among the young of all 
classes. And, beyond this, it is hoped that, if ‘the Bible, the 
Bible alone, be the religion of Protestants,’ the Brstica Review 
and ConGreGATIoNAL Macazine will, by calling more direct 
and exclusive attention ‘to the law and to the testimony,’ and by 
developing more correct views of scriptural interpretation than too 
generally prevail at present, be honoured of God, as one of his 
instruments for bringing the different sections of Christians into 
harmony with each other, by placing the mind of the whole in 
harmony with his own revealed and infinite Mind. 
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4 PROSPECTUS. 


Attention will be devoted chiefly to the following subjects, all 
or most of which it will be the aim of the Editors to embrace 
within the course of every few numbers. 

1. THEOLOGY, IN ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. 

2. Criticism AND INTERPRETATION. 

3. EccrestasticaL History, ANcreENT AND MopERnN. 

4. Secutar History 1n 11s ConNEXIONs. 

5. GrocRaPHyY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

6. ArcH OLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, INCLUDING 
THE Manners, Customs, Occupations, Arts, AND INstITU- 
TIONS, OF THE NATIONS oF ANTIQUITY. 

7. Tux Natura History anp Science or THE 

8. Practicat ReLicion anp ScriprurAL MEDITATIONS. 

9. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ReELIGious LITERATURE OF THE 
ConTINENT. 

10. BroGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED CHRISTIANS AND THEO- 
LOGIANS. 

{1. A Monraty Dicest or DENOMINATIONAL AND OTHER 
[INFoRMATION. 

12. Tue EccrestasticAL Movements or Evrorpe AND 
AMERICA. 

13. Tue State anp Crarms or THE Missionary ENTER- 
PRISE. 

14. Tue Epucationat INTERESTS OF OUR OWN AND OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS. 

15. Tue Stare or Rericious 

16. Reviews or Important PuBLICcATIONS. 

17. Earty Notices anp Lists or New Books, Boru 


ForEIGN, IN WHICH EVERY WORK THAT DESERVES 
ATTENTION WILL BE INCLUDED. 
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THE DIVINE PLAN. 


THE DIVINE PLAN. 


1. An original tendency of the mind to seek after the ultimate end 
of all things. The universe exhibits a series of causes and effects, 
and of means and ends, of which man can intuitively perceive 
neither the beginning nor the end. But He who arranged the 
system, and placed us in the midst of it, has made it natural for 
us to inquire, and to persevere in our inquiries, till we have 
reached—or think we have reached—the First and the Last. 
Whence, and whither, are the two points between which the human 
mind, like a pendulum, constantly oscillates. If it ascend the 
series of events, it is that it may arrive at length at the First 
Cause—the hand which holds the first link of the chain. Or, if it 
descend the succession of events, it is that it may arrive at last at 
a final result, which is complete in itself; and which, by explaining, 
terminating, and consummating, all that has preceded it, and 
leading to nothing beyond, affords to the mind satisfaction and 
repose. 

2. A First Cause implies an ultimate end. That there is a 
First Cause, and that that First Cause is the God of the Bible, are 
here taken for granted. Numerous and unanswerable are the 
treatises which might be referred to, in illustration of this funda- 
mental truth. And to volunteer an additional argument on the 
subject, when the nature of the discussion does not directly require 
it, is not honourable, nor even respectful, to humanity. Let it be 
allowed that something is due from our pity to the sceptic ; but let 
it not be forgotten that something is due also to the claims of 
enlightened reason, and ‘to the state and majesty of religion ;’ 
and that to construct an argument for the being of God, is, in a 
sense, to insult both ; for it discloses afresh that stain on humanit 
—that man has questioned the existence and perfections of his 
Maker. But, admitting this great first truth, the existence of an 
ultimate end in creation follows as a matter of course; for it is 
impossible to conceive of Wisdom acting without a purpose. 

3. The nature of the ultimate end. What, then, is the chief 
and ultimate purpose of God in the existence of the universe ? 
Does it relate to Himself alone; to his creatures alone; or to 
these two combined? We believe that, while He supremely re- 
gards his own glory, He really regards the well-beig of the 
created universe for its own sake ; that this well-being is regarded 
by God as an ultimate end—in the sense of being an object 
desirable on its own account ; and that He delights in it as such; 
= that the ultimate, chief, and all-comprehending end is his own 
glory. 
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6 THE DIVINE PLAN. 


If there be any sense in which the Infinite Being can himself be 
the chief end of the creation, consistently with his perfection, it is 
| obviously fit and reasonable that He should be so; that the 
Origin of all things should be the end of all things—the Infinite 
the end of the finite. Some, indeed, have contended that the 
happiness of the creature is the chief end of creation; thus, in 
effect, representing the Creator as originating a system in which 
He himself should occupy only a secondary place. This is the 
true Ptolemean system of the spiritual universe, in which the Infi- 
nite becomes a mere appendage to the finite, and is made to exist 
chiefly for its sake. We would not for a moment imply that this 
view has always originated in that principle of self-importance 
which would constitute man an all-subordinating centre. It may 
be advocated from a regard to the Divine glory,—and thus involve 
its own contradiction. .But, doubtless, generally speaking, it has 
proceeded upon, and been strengthened by, the erroneous suppo- 
sition, that the happiness of the created universe, and the glory of 
God, are two separable, if not heterogeneous things. Whereas, 
not only are they not separable,—they are parallel, and, as far as 
compatible with their distinctness, they even coincide. In pro- 
portion as the one is advanced, the other is promoted also; and 
the highest objective glory of God is, all things considered, the 
greatest well-being of the created universe. 

If, by the objective glory of God, be understood his sufficiency 
for certain acts or effects, then it seems infinitely desirable that 
these effects should be produced ; and, being produced, it seems 
equally desirable that they should be known; and being known, 
that they should be appreciated. Now, they cannot be duly 
appreciated, without not only involving an acknowledgment of 
the infinite excellence and worthiness of the Being who produced 
them, but also enhancing the happiness of him who appreciates 
them ; for the appreciation both supposes his sympathy with that 
excellence, and tends to increase that excellence in him. 

It is with peculiar felicity that Edwards, in his masterly treatise 
on ‘God’s chief end in Creation,’* imagines some perfect being 
called in to decide on the comparative claims of God on the one 
hand, and of all created beings on the other, to be the ultimate 
end of the whole ; showing that, as the whole system of created 
being proceeded from God, is dependent on God, and is as 
nothing in comparison with God, that imaginary arbiter must 
necessarily decide that ‘the universality of things in their whole 
compass and series, should look to him with a respect which 
should reign over all respect to other things ;’ and demonstrating 
that, in this decision, the judgment of the All-perfect Being him- 


* Chap. i. § 1. 
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self must acquiesce, since He cannot see things otherwise than 
they really are. ; 

4. What is meant by the glory of God. We stop not to enu- 
merate the various meanings which have been attached to the 
phrase—the glory of God. Many of them confound his subject- 
ive glory with his objective. The latter, indeed, necessarily pre- 
supposes the former; but is distinguishable from it. In general 
terms, we have already intimated that, by the glory of God, we 
understand his sufficiency for certain acts and effects. By his 
subjective glory, we understand that infinite excellence which ren- 
dered him self-sufficient during the eternity past; and, by his 
objective glory, the manifestation of that excellence, so as to 
demonstrate }:'s all-sufficiency during the eternity to come. ‘ His 
all-sufficiency for what?’ For the production of certain effects, 
and the attainment of certain ends. The specification of these 
ends must be deferred. But, provisionally and generally, we may 
add—that they include the attainment of the greatest well-being 
of the created universe, in a manner illustrative of his sufficiency 
for every crisis; and ever enlarging the proofs of his infinite per- 
fection. 

5. The end is pursued on a plan. Admitted, as it must be, that 
the glory of God, involving the well-being of the created universe, 
is the chief end of creation, it follows, of course, that He is aiming 
at this end ona plan. ‘ We are,’ says Butler, ‘in the midst of 
a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one. ‘If, says Ed- 
wards, ‘we regard events in any other light, all will look like 
confusion, like the tossing of waves. * * * The events of 
Providence are not so many distinct independent works ; but rather 
so many different parts of one work, one regular scheme.’ 

For the same reason that Infinite Wisdom selects an end to aim 
at, it will select and arrange the means to accomplish that end; in 
other words, it will pursue its design on a plan. This is the great 
distinction between wisdom and folly. And if it act on a plan, 
that plan, for the same reason, will be (all things considered) the 
best—will be perfect. It will include all things ; and will cause 
them all to point in the direction of the chief end. 

6. Traces of such a plan perceptible. But are any vestiges of the 
existence of such a plan perceptible? Even as early in the morn- 
ing of historic time as the days of Pythagoras, human affairs 
began to arrange themselves, to the philosophic eye, under laws 
more or less comprehensive. ‘Every government,’ said he, ‘ is 
limited by three periods, the first being that of acquisition, the 
second that of enjoyment, and the last that of destruction.’* 
From the period of this incipient effort at generalisation in a single 


Pythag. Fragm. Polit. 
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department, what vast accumulations of historical events were 
supplied by every successive age, down to the time when Montes- 
quieu constructed his Spirit of Laws! ‘What former age,’ asks 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ could have supplied facts for such a work 
as that of Montesquieu?’* But, wide as was his survey of the 
various conditions of human society, and grand as were many of 
his generalisations, they only related to the department of political 
philosophy. Do they not, however, suggest a wider survey, and a 
nobler generalisation ? Facts are still in process of accumulation. 
The great inductions of Providence are going on. Time gene- 
ralises. And ‘upon us the ends of the world are come.’ 

Very different, indeed, are the views entertained by_ different 
men relative to the amount of the sands yet to run out of the 
great hour-glass of Time. According to Guizot, civilisation is but 
just out of its cradle; but what then? ‘The march of Provi- 
dence is not restricted to narrow limits ; it is not anxious to deduce 
to-day the consequence of the premises it laid down yesterday. 
It may defer this tor ages, till the appointed hour shall arrive. Its 
logic will not be the less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Provi- 
dence moves through time, like the gods of Homer through space 
—it makes a step, and ages have rolled away!’+ But hear one 
of our own Arnold’s impressive views of modern history. ‘ I 
mean, that modern history appears to be not only a step in advance 
of ancient history, but the /ast step; it appears to bear marks of 
the fulness of time, as if there would be no future history beyond 
it. * * * Looking anxiously round the world for any new 
races which may receive the seed (so to speak) of our present his- 
tory into a kindly, yet a more vigorous soil, and may reproduce it, 
the same and yet new, for a future period, we know not where 
such are to be found. * * * Everywhere the search has been 
made, and the report received: we have the full amount of earth’s 
resources before us, and they seem inadequate to supply life for a 
third period of human history.’{ But, however much or little of 
this world’s futurity may be supposed to remain, it will be admit- 
ted, on all hands, that the past has developed so much of the 
plan of Providence as to admit of some conclusions, Some of the 
acts of the great drama are ended. Many of the actors—men, 
dynasties, nations,—have left the stage for ever. Their part is 
finished. What is the plot? 

The recognition of the outlines of a Divine plan in relation to 
the moral world, has been more than conceded by almost every 
philosophic mind of modern times; even though avowing its 


*s Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, p. 23. 
+ Histoire de Ja Civilisation en Europe, p. 23. 
Inaugural Lecture, pp. 36—38. 
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scepticism respecting the claims of revelation. Indeed, ‘it is 
impossible to look even superficially on the course of events, as 
marked out in the leading and undeniable facts of history, after 
discarding all that may be fictitious or doubtful, without feeling at 
least a suspicion, that we are contemplating a scene, not of de- 
tached parts, nor of combinations, each complete in itself, but al- 
together distinct from similar processes going on in other quarters. 
The “ mighty maze” is not “ without plan.” There is, evidently, 
not merely partial coherence, but universal connexion. We per- 
ceive not merely action and reaction ; but continuation and pro- 
gress.* 

7. Principal difficulties of the attempt to trace it. Arduous, 
indeed, is the task, and lofty the aim, which proposes to trace the 
connecting and presiding principle that links the first event with 
the last, of any portion of the Divine government of the world. 
The difficulty of the labour is partly ebjective—arising from the 
nature of the study itself; for, unlike the study of external na- 
ture, in which the physical superintendence of God is displayed in 
fixed adjustments, and unchanging laws, the improveable nature of 
the subjects of his moral government, and the relation of that go- 
vernment to all future duration, require that it should be adminis- 
tered according to a progressive plan. Select what portion of the 
past we may, and complete in itself as that portion may appear to 
be, it was still the result, more or less direct, of all that had pre- 
ceded it, and is to find its issues in all that will follow. It is the 
middle act of an unfinished drama. And, as the providential 
government of God does not admit of the strict uniformity which 
establishes the principles of physical science, its analysis and com- 
prehension are necessarily attended with greater difficulty. 

But, in addition to the inherent difficulty of the inquiry, object- 
ively considered, another impediment exists of a subjective na- 
twre,—namniely, the readiness with which the mind adopts, and the 
exclusiveness with which it maintains, a favourite idea. ‘The 
human understanding,’ says Bacon, ‘ when any proposition has 
been once laid down (either from general admission and belief, or 
from the pleasure it affords) forces every thing else to add fresh 
support and confirmation ; and although most cogent and abundant 
instances may exist to the contrary, yet either does not observe or 
despises them, or gets rid of and rejects them by some distinction.’+ 
Fancies are mistaken for facts, if they fall im with our darling 
theory; facts are liable to be dismissed as fancies, if they oppose 
it. Hints, reports, conjectures, are made to do homage to this 
‘ idol of the tribe,’ if they look favourably towards it ; if not, they 


Kelectie Keview, Nov. 1835. 
+ Novum Organum, Aphorism 16 
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are burnt on its altar. The consequence is, that instead of an ex- 
hibition of the Divine plan, ‘ all the systems of philosophy hitherto 
received or imagined, are but as so many plays brought out and 
performed, creating fictitious and theatrical worlds.’* 

8. Instances of attempts to explain it.—As might have been ex- 
pected, attempts have not been wanting to generalise the measures 
of the Divine government, and to discover the principle of unity 
which is conducting all its tendencies to one ultimate end. ‘There 
is the Herodotean history, which is not composed with reference to 
any particular causes,’—like those of Thucydides, Polybius, and 
Tacitus,—‘ but attempts to describe human nature itself on a great 
scale as a portion of the drama of Providence ; the free-will of man 
resisting the destiny of events; the individuals often succeeding 
against it, but the race always yielding to it, and in the resistance 
itself invariably affording means towards the completion of the 
ultimate result.’+ Plato, the poet of philosophy, in one of his lofty 
flights of speculation, conceived the idea of a providential arrange- 
ment of human society ;{ and, although the conception relates 
only to the Divine origination of social order among men when 
their affairs had fallen into disorder,—not to his subsequent super- 
intendence of the government which he had prescribed,—the bare 
suggestion of snch a Divine interposition was of vast importance, 
as a precious seed-thought for after times. The probability is, that 
it was the germ of the Optimism of the Stoic, Chrysippus, and, 
ages afterwards, of the Neo-Platonist, Plotinus. From the latter, 
Leibnitz is supposed to have derived his idea of Optimism as de- 
veloped in the Theodicée. In opposition, as he himself states,$ to 
the Manichzism of Bayle, he propounded the theory that, of all 
possible worlds, God has created the best; and hence, that every 
thing is for the best, even though in itself imperfect, and that it 
could not be otherwise than it is.|| But the genius of Leibnitz 
could not conceal the fate which lay at the basis of his system, in 
common with that of every ancient Optimist. Instead of a pro- 
vidence, it proclaimed inevitable necessity. 

Lessing spoke of history as ‘ the education of the race ;’ im- 
plying that its facts, like other natural phenomena, are amenable to 
laws, and these laws susceptible of practical application. Herder, 
and Kant, and Schelling, conceived of the succession of historical 
events as a subject of science. They inculcate as a fundamental 
truth, that ‘history forms one great self-connected life in time, 


* Aphorism 44. 

+ Coleridge’s Literary Remains, vol. i. p. 152. 

t Timeus, p. 29; De Anima Mundi, p. 94; Politicus, pp. 271—274. 
§ Opera, tom. vi. p. 284. 

\| Principia, § lv.—tx.; Theodicée, i. 8, 9 
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as nature does in space ;’ but the principle of this connexion, and 
the result of this life, are left to conjecture. 

Amidst the worst horrors of the French Revolution, Condorcet 
taught the tendency of man to physical and moral perfectibility ; 
a splendid illusion, gratifying to human pride, but resting on the 
anti-scriptural notion that the whole scheme of Providence is to be 
developed in this world. Dim conceptions of history as a whole, 
have become familiar in the literature of France. The develope- 
ment of humanity is supposed to be quickened. Its tendencies 
speak of a distant result. It has a destination. These views have 
been fostered not a little by the essays and lectures of M. Guizot. 
But they all leave the plot of the great drama in darkness, and 
propose for their end the ignis fatuus of human perfectibility. The 
two principal efforts of modern times to combine the moral pheno- 
mena of human history into a system,—are optimisin and perfecti- 
bility ; the former, binding the Deity himself in the iron chain of 
fate; the latter, pandering to men’s self-sufficiency, and deluding 
them with the ancient bait, that they ‘ shall be as gods.’ 

Whatever the immediate design of such attempts may be, they 
doubtless originate, as we have intimated in our opening section, 
in a mental instinct which leads us to anticipate a final end im- 
pressed on all creation ; and to apply a teleogical* scrutiny to all 
things, in the expectation of finding them combined and conspir- 
ing to the production of that end; but if such a tendency of the 
mind belongs. to its constitution, aud if every original tendency 
has its appropriate object, the object of this tendency seems to 
have been to prepare the mind for the cordial and practical recep- 
tion of the true solution, from whatever quarter that solution might 
come. 

9. The Bible furnishes the means of explanation. Now the Bible 
is the only book which supplies the infallible means of solving the 
great enigma. ‘ Nothing else but the Scriptures has any pretence 
for showing any regular scheme or drift in those revolutions which 
God orders from age to age. Nothing else pretends to show what 
God would effect by the things which he has done, is doing, and 
will do; what he seeks and intends by them’ But the Bible 
not only supplies the necessary facts or data,—it both suggests the 
principle and the plan of their harmony, and points to the end 
which crowns the whole. 

But if the Holy Scripture does all this, and if evidence of the 
truth of its statements respecting the existence of an all-compre- 
hending plan be traceable, may we not hope to discover important 
sections, and connected parts of that plan? True it is, that ‘a 


* de. the doctrine of final causes. 
+ Edwards’s History of Redemption, part x. 
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strictly complete whole ean never be discovered in the history of 
men, until that history shall have been concluded by the final 
catastrophe of the world which they inhabit.”* But while, owing 
to the systematic nature of the Divine procedure, the full develope- 
ment of the great scheme of Providence, until it be completely 
evolved, cannot be anticipated by any created sagacity; yet the 
very fact that God is acting on a plan, holds out a promise, or, at 
least, a hope to those who humbly and steadily contemplate his 
ways, of partially apprehending it. We have seen and admitted 
that the ultimate end of the great Architect is the erection of a 
temple for his eternal praise. In the carlicr stages of the world’s 
history—as it has been remarked—when only the foundation of 
the temple had been laid, or when only the basement story of the 
edifice was visible, it might have been impossible, amidst the 
apparent confusion of the surrounding materials, for a mind not 
inspired to have formed a judgment of the various members, the 
proportions, and the general effect of its final elevation. But as 
the stupendous fabric has been steadily advancing through all the 
ages and moments of time, though the pediment has not yet been 
placed on the columns, nor the edifice crowned with its dome, 
the general plan of the building may now perhaps be sufficiently 
comprehended, the order of its architecture be perecived, and a 
faint idea be formed of its fitness, when completed, to receive and 
resound with the high praises of the Almighty Builder. 

That portion of the great scheme which man has suceceded in 
tracing the most clearly, relates to the course of events m the 
interval from the flood to the advent of Christ. The declaration 
of Scripture that the period of his coming was the fulness of time, 
implies thé existence of a Divine plan, in conformity to which the 
event of his coming could neither have been hastened before that 
time, nor delayed after it. Light has been cast on other important 
sections of the great scheme, and bright glimpses have been caught 
of its admirable consistency, and its steady progress to some 
mighty result. But, if we study that portion of the world’s his- 
tory, Just referred to, with the Bible in our hand, we shall clearly 
see that ‘there was the constant dependence of one thing upon 
another ; there was succession and advancement; nothing was 
isolated ; there was a perpetual acctunulation of fact on fact, and 
circumstance on circumstance, all pointing to something ultimate : 
—and between all of which there was such a connexion that none 
that followed others could have preceded them, and none that 
preceded could have followed, without a proportionate derange- 
ment of the process, to the completion of which each, in its order, 
harmoniously concurred.’ + 


* Dy. Miller's Philosophy of Modern History, vol. i. p. % 
4 Binnev's Practical Power of Faith, ~p 222, 
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But, long before that dispensation had closed, prophecy, in the 
person of Daniel, had shown that even the fulness of time would 
bring no pause to the onward march of events; that the Jewish 
was inseparably connected with the Christian economy, and that 
both were only parts of a sublime whole. Fixing her piercing eye 
on ages which, to man, are yet unborn, prophecy proclaimed the 
fate, not only of the then existing powers of the earth, but of the 
kingdoms which were to arise in succession on their ruins; and 
announced the order of these stately dominations ; thus linking the 
present with the past, and both with the future, to the end of time. 
The Bible is prophetic as well as historic; and the doctrine of 
Providence is seen exhibiting in unity and entireness the history of 
man. 

Here, for the present, we stop. In a subsequent article we 
propose to suggest the method of God’s providential government 
of the world; the principle of this method ; and the manner in 
which it contributes to the ultimate end. 


il. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEA, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRENCH CONSUL, M. BOTTA.* 


Tue immense capital of the ancient Assyrian empire, called 
Nineveh, (ov by the Grecks Ninus) after the founder of the oldest 
known dynasty of Asia, was situated on the upper course of the 
Tigris. The additions which the classical writers make to what 
we learn of it from the Bible, consist of only a few bricf notices ; 
and these, being derived from oriental sources, may be suspected 
of exaggerating ite magnificence and size, great as they unquestion- 
ably were. Diodorus, probably following Ctesias, gives it a cireuit 
of 480 stadia (upwards of 55 English miles); Xenophon, whose 
Mespila, in the neighbourhood of the present Mosul, is without 
doubt the same place, assigns to it, in the Anabasis, from his own 
personal inspection, six parasangs, that is, 180 stadia (more than 20 
miles) ; Strabo merely says that it was much larger than Babylon, 
the circuit of which he fixes at 360 stadia (more than 41 miles). 
Respecting its site, which some of the ancients place on the Eu- 
phrates, there exist so few positive data, that learned men, like 
Mannert and Reichard, were so misled as to doubt the very existence 
of an ancient city with the name of Nineveh on the Upper Tigris, 
and transferred the Assyrian capital into the neighhourhood of the 
canals which united the lower courses of the river Tigris to the 
Kuplhrates. Nevertheless, the tradition which places the site of 


Translated from Sehmid’s Zeitschrift fir Geschichtswissenchaft. 
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Nineveh opposite to the present Mosul, on the east bank of the 
Upper Tigris, has never become extinct among the orientals. Late 
Arabian writers speak of considerable ruins and ancient works of 
sculpture at this place. A modern village on the spot still bears, 
among the Chaldee Christians, the name of Nuniah (or, according 
to M. Botta, Ninivouh) ; while the orientals give it the name of 
the prophet Jonah, which remains attached to it from the history 
of the ancient city, the Arabs calling it Nebby Junus, and the 
Turks, Junus Pejghamber. The fact that the earlier travellers, such 
as ‘Taverner, Niebuhr, and Kinneir, did not pay sufficient attention 
to this spot, is to be attributed chiefly to the insignificant character 
of the ruins, which now consist only of great walls of earth; the 
more considerable editices having vanished, in consequence of the 
neighbourhood of a large modern city, where they have been used 
as building materials. The first antiquarian who made a minute 
examination, and published plans of the ruins, was Mr. Rich, the 
English consul at Bagdad, who visited Mosul in 1820. His dis- 
eoveries have been confirmed and completed by MM. Von Moltke 
and Von Miihlbach (1838), and by the English traveller Mr. Ains- 
worth (1840). According to their accounts, the remains consist of 
walls of earth and brick from 20’ to 30’ broad, and 24 to 30’ 
high. These walls, extending over about 30,000 feet, enclose an 
irregular quadrangle, which forms the chief part of the ancient 
city. Within these boundaries there rise up two artificial mounds, 
built up with bricks, of a considerable circuit, surmounted by the 
villages of Kojunjuk and Nebby Junus. The whole area is covered 
with bricks, tiles, and terra-cottas, almost all of which bear cunei- 
form inscriptions, and also with irregular heaps of fragments. 
On some spots there are still found blocks of the shelly limestone 
(AiBos koyxvduérns), Which Xenophon observed in the ruins of Mespila. 
Sepulchral chambers, built of stone, with inscriptions, reliefs, and 
ornamental works, were discovered, according to the testimony of 
Rich, in the hill Kojunjuk, but have since been destroyed. Heaps 
of fragments, exactly similar to those within the walls, are found 
without them, on isolated high points, called Zembil Tepessi and 
Jarimjeh, which perhaps belonged to the suburbs of the city. 

Soon after M. Botta was installed as French consul at Mosul, 
he undertook some excavations within the circuit of this ancient 
city, which scarcely rewarded his trouble, only some tiles and stone 
blocks, engraved with cuneiform inscriptions, being discovered. He 
then turned his attention toa spot in the neighbourhood of Nineveh, 
about fifteen miles to the north, near the village of Khorsabad, 
where tiles bearing cuneiform inscriptions had already been found. 
Here he commenced excavations, which promise to give important 
results, and which have therefore been continued at the cost of the 
French government, through the influence of MM. Duchatel and 
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Villemain. By the first letters of M. Botta to Paris, it was an- 
nounced that the excavations in a part of the hill which lies within 
the village of Khorsabad, had laid bare the remains of the lower 
walls of a great palace, which unfortunately only remain standing 
to a height of nine or ten feet, and in some places less, but which 
nevertheless disclosed a rare treasure of sculptures and inscriptions. 
These walls rise from a pavement, constructed, in the well-known 
Assyrian and Babylonian manner, with tiles set in bitumen. The 
outer coating of these walls is formed of plates of marble-like 
gypsum, of various sizes, but every where very thin, which are 
completely covered with reliefs: the inside is filled with a clayey 
earth mixed with lime. The figures are partly colossal, from eight to 
nine feet high, partly arranged in double rows of three feet high, and 
divided by cuneiform inscriptions a foot and a half broad. They 
appear throughout to describe historical facts. There are seen in 
them, according to M. Botta’s drawings or descriptions, archers and 
other warriors, partly on horseback and also in chariots, as well as 
indications of the walls of fortresses. There are also other male 
and female figures, the explanation of which is doubtful. Some 
among the colossal figures wear a very rich dress, covered with 
finely executed ornaments, which is probably a priestly or royal 
costume. As to the style of their execution, in M. Botta’s judg- 
ment, which is confirmed by his drawings, these figures are very 
similar to the sculptures at Persepolis, except that they display 
decidedly greater life, less constrained attitudes, and more correct 
drawing. The question, however, still remains, whether, as M. Botta 
seems to believe, we can recognise in these remains monuments of 
the most ancient Assyrian art, or whether the progress of the exca- 
vations, or the deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions, may not 
rather prove—what one is inclined, from the style of the sculptures, 
to assume—that the whole building belongs to a later period, 
namely, that of the Persian supremacy. For, although the ancient 
Nineveh was destroyed at the Median conquest, and still lay in 
ruins in Xenophon’s time, yet that author mentions a royal palace 
in the same neighbourhood, with which one is tempted to connect 
these ruins. 


EEE: 
IGNATIUS—THE LITERARY HISTORY OF HIS EPISTLES. 


Few subjects of literary history have occasioned more discussion, 
or given rise to a greater difference of opinion, than the Epistles 
which have come down to us under the name of Ignatius’. The 
controversy which they have occasioned has been coudueted, like 
many others, with much prejudice and passion ; and scldom with 
the simple desire of ascertaining the truth. Nor can this well 
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excite surprise, when it is recollected that these Epistles speak 
most unequivocally of the three orders of bishops, priests, and 
deacons in the early Christian churches, and inculcate the rights 
and authority of the clergy in the strongest terms; warning the 
people “to hearken to the bishop, that God may hearken unto 
them,’* and telling them that ‘ they ought to respect the bishop, 
even as the Lord himself.’t To find such opinions in the writings 
of aman who had been the disciple of the Apostle John, and who 
was one of the earliest bishops of that church where the followers 
of Jesus were first called Christians, has naturally excited surprise 
and astonishment in one party in the Christian church, delight 
and joy in another. Instead of examining these documents with 
strict impartiality, and in accordance with the laws of sound cri- 
ticism, to see whether they be in reality the genuine productions 
of Ignatius, the question has been mostly decided according to 
the wishes and prejudices of the different persons who have taken 
part in the dispute. The Episcopalians have generally maintained 
that these Epistles were really written by Ignatius ; while the advo- 
cates of a simpler, and, as we think, a purer form of church 
government, have either denied their authenticity altogether, or 
have supposed them to have been greatly interpolated at a later 
period. This controversy, which excited such interest in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and which has never been 
entirely dropped, is now placed in a new light by the important 
discovery of an ancient Syriac version of three of these Epistles, 
recently published by Mr. Cureton. It may, therefore, be not 
without interest to some of our readers to present them with a brief 
view of the literary history of this celebrated controversy, without 
some knowledge of which it is impossible to appreciate the value of 
this discovery. 

We may first, however, say a few words respecting Ignatius 
himself. As to his personal history, we know next to nothiug. 
Some ancient writers have supposed that he was the little child 
whom Jesus took up in his arms when he rebuked the ambitious 
contention of his disciples ;{ but this story, though it obtained 
great currency, seems to have been a mere invention from the title 
Theophorus, which was borne by Ignatius, and which may be in- 
terpreted to mean ‘carried of God’ The truc reason of this 
appellation is, however, given by Ignatius himself, in his conversa- 
tion with Trajan, as recorded in the history of his martyrdom, 
where he explains it to mean, ‘he that hath Christ in his heart.’ 
As to the story itself, it is not mentioned by any ancient writer, 
and could scarcely have been in existence in the time of Chrysostom, 


Kpist. ad Polycarp. e. 6. + Epist. ad Ephes. ¢. 6 
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since he not only takes no notice of it in the homily which he 
composed on the martyrdom of Ignatius, but expressly states that 
the latter never saw Christ.* Chrysostom further states that Igna- 
tius conversed with the apostles. Some traditions make him a 
disciple of Peter, but the better accounts speak of him, with Poly- 
carp, as a hearer of John. He was ordained bishop of the church 
at Antioch, by the laying on of the apostles’ hands, according to 
the account of Chrysostom. Some say that he was ordained by 
Paul,+ others by Peter ;{ but these statements are hardly consistent 
with the account of Eusebius, who speaks of his ordination$ as 
having taken place so late as the year 69. As we know that there 
was a plurality of bishops in many of the primitive churches, it 
may be that Ignatius was appointed to preside over the church at 
Antioch along with Evodius, who was ordained to this office about 
the year 46, and that he succeeded to the sole management of it 
upon the death of Evodius in the year 69. In that case, Ignatius 
might have been ordained by Paul or Peter. 

Of the close of the life of Ignatius our chief information is 
derived from the history of his martyrdom, which professes to have 
been written by eye-witnesses who accompanied him on his voyage 
to Rome. This little treatise represents him as anxious for the 
safety of his flock during the persecution which happened under 
Domitian, and incessant in prayer and fasting, and in instructing 
his people, lest any should fall away from the faith. On the cessa- 
tion of the persecution he rejoiced greatly at the tranquillity of the 
church, but, like many others in the early Christian church, was 
almost impatient to obtain the crown of martyrdom. This great 
object of his desires he obtained a few years afterwards. When 
the emperor Trajan, elated with his victory over the Scythians and 
Dacians, began to persecute the church, Ignatius, apprehensive for 
his flock, and eager to obtain the crown of martyrdom for himself, 
appeared of his own accord before the emperor as he was passing 
through Antioch on his way to the eastern frontier to march against 
the Parthians. It is not improbable that Trajan found a persecu- 
tion raging against the Christians on his arrival, at Antioch, as 
seasons of public rejoicing were always dangerous to the Christians, 
since they were then required, more than at other times, to join in 
the idolatrous worship of their fellow-citizens, and their refusal was 
regarded as an act of disaffection to the state, as well as of impiety 
to the gods. Ignatius may have been pointed out to Trajan as the 
leader of the party who refused to celebrate his victories, and tor 


* See Chrysostoin, Opera, vol. v. p. 503, ed. Saville. 

+ Apostol. Constit. vil. 46. os 

* Theodoret, Orat. ad Monachos Euphratesia, Opp. vol. iv. p. 1312, ed. 
Schulz. § Chron. pars ii. interp. Hieron. 
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pray for his success ; but however this may be, the venerable old 
man did not attempt to conceal himself, but went boldly into the 
presence of Trajan, and there witnessed a good confession. The 
conference between the bishop and the emperor is narrated in the 
history of the martyrdom: it ended by the emperor passing sen- 
tence on Ignatius, ‘ that he should be carried in bonds by soldiers 
to the great Rome, there to be thrown to the beasts, for the grati- 
fication of the people.’ He was led to Rome by a long and tedious 
route, but allowed to have intercourse with his fellow-Christians in 
the different cities at which he touched on his way. During the 


_ whole of the journey his courage never failed him, and his only fear 


was, lest the intercession of his friends should deprive him of the 
glory of martyrdom, which he so earnestly coveted. He happened 
to arrive at Rome near the termination of the games which formed 
part of the celebration of the great festival of the Saturnalia: he 
was therefore immediately hurried to the amphitheatre, and amidst 
the shouts of the assembled spectators, was thrown to the wild 
beasts.* The year of his death has been much disputed. Many 
writers, following the authority of the martyrdom, place it in 
A.D. 107, but others as late as a.p. 116. 

But to return to the literary history of the Epistles. ‘That Igna- 
tius, on his way from Antioch to Rome, wrote some Epistles, is a fact 
too well attested to admit of dispute. His contemporary Polycarp 
testifies expressly to this fact, and speaks of having collected several, 
and sent them to the Philippians, though he does not mention their 
number, nor the names of the parties to whom they were written. 
{renzeus,t in the second century, refers to [gnatius, and alludes to 
a passage now found in the Epistle to the Romans ; and Origen,§ in 
the third, quotes two passages, now extant, in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Ephesians. At the beginning of the fourth century 
we have the very important statement of Kusebius,|| that Ignatius 
wrote seven Epistles,—four from Smyrna, and three from Troas, 
addressed respectively, 1. To the Ephesians; 2. To the Magne- 
sians; 3. To the Trallians; 4. To the Romans; 5. To the Phila- 
delphians ; 6. To the Smyrneans; and 7. To Polycarp. The same 
enumeration is given by Jerome,§] who seems, however, to have 
merely copied the account of Eusebius. 

There are, however, at present fifteen Epistles extant bearing the 
name of Ignatius. Of these, seven have the same titles as those 


* The Martyrdom of Ignatius says, that it was on the thirteenth day 
before the Kalends of January, or the twentieth of December according to 
our calculation. ‘This was the second day of the Opalia, which was part of 
the festival of the Saturnalia.—See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Antiquities, p. 841. + Polycarp ad Philipp. ¢. 13. vers. Lut. 
* Adv. Hares. v.28. § Proleg.in Cantice. Cantic. and Hom. vi.in Lucam. 
| List. Heel. iii. 46 Le Viris [llustribus, c. 16. 
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enumerated by Eusebius and Jerome: the remaining eight are 
addressed, 8. 'To Mary of Cassobele ; 9. To the Tarsians ; 10. To 
the Antiochians ; 11. To Heron, deacon of Antioch ; 12. To the 
Philippians ; 13 and 14. To the Apostle John ; and 15. To the Holy 
Virgin : the three latter being extant only in Latin. 

The first Epistles published under the name of Ignatius were the 
three last mentioned ; they were printed at Paris in the year 1495. 
Three years later there a at Paris eleven more of the 
Epistles in Latin, edited by Jacobus Faber of Etaples (Stapulensis.) 
These eleven letters were frequently reprinted at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; and the only one which had not hitherto 
appeared in print was the Epistle to Mary of Cassobele. In the 
year 1516, however, the preceding fourteen letters, with the addition 
of the one to Mary of Cassobele, were edited by Symphorianus 
Champerius of Lyon, and published at Paris. The whole of the 
fitteen Epistles were now before the public in Latin, and no doubt 
seems to have been entertained of their genuineness. It was not, 
however, till the year 1557, upwards of sixty years after their first 
appearance in belie, that twelve of the pistles were published in 
Greek by V alentinus Paceus, at Dillingen in Suabia, on the Danube, 
from an Augsburg manuscript. Two years later, Andrew Gesner 
published at Zurich the same twelve Greek Kpistles, from a manu- 
script belonging to Gaspar a Nydpryck, apparently without any 
knowledge of the preceding edition. 

The appearance of these twelve Epistles in Greck, (the only ones 
extant in that language,) excited the greatest interest among the 
learned, bearing as they did upon the subject of church govern- 
ment, which was then the subject of such fierce controversy. The 
utmost difference of opinion existed respecting them. Calvin, in 
his Institutes, declared that ‘nothing could be more silly than the 
stuff which had been brought ont under the name of Ignatius, 
which rendered the impudence of those persons more insufferable 
who had set themselves to deceive people by such phantoms 
(larve)” Others, again, of the church of Rome, as Cardinal 
Baronius and the Jesuit Halloix, maintained that all these Epistles 
were genuine and uncorrupted. The controversy grew warmer and 
warmer. The three Epistles not extant in Greek were soon given 
up; but though many stoutly contended for the genuineness of 
the other twelve in all their integrity, the more general opinion 
seemed to be, that though they were substantially the composition 
of Ignatius, yet they had been corrupted and disfigured by nume- 
rous interpolations. 

The first attempt to separate the genuine from the spurious 
Epistles was made by Videlius, a professor at Geneva, who pub- 
lished an edition in 1623, in which he divided the Epistles into 
two classes, one consisting of the seven Epistles enumerated by 
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Eusebius, which he supposed to be genuine, and the other com- 
prising the remaining five, which he regarded as spurious. He 
noted also, with inverted commas, those parts of the genuine Epis- 
tles which he considered to be interpolations. His conjectures, 
however, were not very happy, and the first real improvement in 
the text was effected by Archbishop Usher. He had observed that 
a passage from the Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrneans, cited by 
Theodoret, although not found in either of the Latin or Greek 
editions then published, had been quoted by Robert Grossteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, about the year 1250, in his Commentary on 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and also by Will. Wodeford and John 
Tissington, in their works against Wickliff: and Usher therefore con- 
cluded, that there must be in England some manuscripts of these 
Epistles, from which these three writers had borrowed this passage. 
Upon making further inquiries, he discovered two copies of a Latin 
version, one belonging to the private library of Dr. Richard Mon- 
tacute, Bishop of Norwich, and the other to that of Caius and 
Gonville College, Cambridge. This version was found to contain 
the passage of Theodoret already referred to, and to differ in many 
important respects from both the Greek and Latin editions hitherto 
published, being in particular very much shorter. By means of this 
Latin version Usher was enabled to introduce great improvements 
into the Greek text, and he published the results of his labours in 
an edition of the Epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius, which appeared 
at Oxford in 1644. This edition contains :—1. ‘ Polycarp’s col- 
lection of the Epistles of Ignatius,’ comprising Polycarp’s Epistle 
to the Philippians; and all the Epistles of Ignatius mentioned by 
Eusebius, with the exception of the one to Polycarp, which he 
regarded as spurious. In the Greek text of these six Epistles, all 
the words which have nothing to correspond to them in the Latin 
version, which Usher had discovered, are printed in red letters, to 
indicate their being spurious. This edition further contained :—2. 
‘Six Epistles ascribed to Ignatius by the Greeks of the Middle 
Ages,’ which consist of the one to Polycarp, and the other five 
which had been pronounced spurious by several preceding writers. 
Along with the Greek text of all twelve, the old Latin version is 
printed in parallel columns; and at the end is given the shorter 
Latin version of eleven of the Epistles, that to the Philippians 
being omitted. The work of Usher contains a valuable introduc- 
tion respecting the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions, and the Canons ascribed to Clement of Rome. 
Usher, in his dissertation, had intimated a hope of being able 
still further to improve the text from the Medicean MS. of the Greek 
Epistles preserved at Florence; and only two years after his edition 
had appeared, the celebrated Isaac Vossius, having obtained per- 
uussion from the Grand Duke of Florence, published at Amster- 
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dam the Greek text of the Epistles from this MS. It was found 
that the Greek text of this MS. corresponded most closely to the 
Latin version, which had been previously published by Usher ; but 
being mutilated at the end, it wanted the Epistle to the Romans. 
There were thus, now, two forms or recensions of the Greek text, a 
longer and a shorter one, with two corresponding Latin versions. 
The shorter recension of the Greek text of the Epistle to the 
Romans was afterwards given by Le Clere from a MS. in the Col- 
bertine Library. 

Although it was generally admitted that the shorter form of the 
Greek text was much purer than the longer, yet its publication by 
no means put an end to the controversy respecting the genuineness 
of the Epistles. Many of the most glaring interpolations had been 
undoubtedly removed, and it was accordingly felt by all parties in 
the controversy, that the Epistles had acquired thereby additional 
weight and importance. In this state of opinion upon the subject, 
Daillé (Dalleeus), one of the most eminent of the French Protest- 
ants, published his work, entitled, ‘ De Scriptis, que sub Dionysii 
Areopagite et Ignatii Antiochem circumferuntur, libri duo,’ 4to., 
Geneve, 1666, which contained by far the most formidable attack 
on the genuineness of the Epistles which had yet been made, and cer- 
tainly makes out a very strong case against their being written b 
Ignatius, at least in their present form. This attack of Daillé called 
forth an able reply from Dr. Pearson, Bishop of Chester, in his 
‘ Vindicie Epistolarum S. Ignatii,’ 4to., Cantab. 1672. These two 
works almost exhausted the question, ‘and subsequent writers did 
little more than copy the respective arguments of each. The con- 
troversy has, however, been recently revived in Germany, and the 
longer, as well as the shorter, recension of the Greek text has found 
an advocate. Some have denied the authenticity of the Epistles 
altogether ; but the more general opinion seems to be, that they 
contain part, if not the whole, of the genuine letters, though with 
numerous corruptions and interpolations.* 

To arrive, however, at any definite and certain opinion upon 
the subject, without some additional information, seemed an almost 
hopeless task. This, however, has been supplied by the Syriac 
version, which has been recently published by Mr. Cureton, and to 
which we have already alluded. The hope of throwing further light 
upon the controversy by the discovery of the Syriac version of the 
Epistles, was entertained as long ago as the seventeenth century. 
The attention of Dr. Fell, Deas of Christchurch, and afterwards 
Bishop of Oxford, in the reign of Charles II., had been called to 
the existence of such a version by Archbishop ‘Usher, in the disser- 


* See, for instance, Neander's History of the Chureh, vol. ii. pp. 334. 
Translated by Rose. 
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tation prefixed to his edition of Ignatius, and hoping that the long 
controverted question respecting the genuineness of the Epistles 
might be settled by the aid of this translation, Fell requested Robers 
Huntington, thenchaplain at Aleppo, (afterwards successively Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and Bishop of Raphoe,) to use his endea- 
vours to obtain a copy of this version. ‘This commission Huntington 
undertook with the greatest readiness, and addressed many let ters 
on the subject to several dignitaries of the Oriental churches, but 
all in vain. Not content with letters only, he made several journeys 
in quest of the version, and twice visited Egypt for this very pur- 
pose. On one of these occasions he advanced as far as the monas- 
tery in the desert of Nitria in Egypt, which was then in possession 
of the very MS. he was so anxious to obtain; but the monks evi- 
dently concealed their treasures from him. Although disappointed 
in the object of his seareh, his inquiries convinced him that such 
a version was in existence. Still more explicit testimony was borne 
to its existence by the learned Renaudot, in the year 1716, in his 
work on the Liturgies of the Oriental churche ‘s; but from that time 
till a few-years ago, no further information respecting it wa 
obtained. 

At length, in the years 1838 and 1839, the Rev. Henry Tattam 
procured ‘fom the same monastery in the desert of Nitria, which 
Huntington had visited in the seventeenth century, some very an- 
cient Syriac manuscripts, which were brought to England and de- 
posited in the British Museum. They were immediately examined 
with anxious care by Mr. Cureton of the Museum, to ascertain if 
any of the Epistles of Ignatius were among them ; and the result of 
his examiation was the discovery, not only of several extracts from 
these Epistles, cited by ecclesiastical writers, but also of the entire 
Epistle to P: lyearp. Having obtained a grant of money from the 
Treasury for the purpose, the trustees of the British Museum en- 
gaged Mr. Tattam to pay another visit to the monastery of the 
desert of Nitria, in order to obtain the remainder of its valuable 
collection of Syriac manuscripts. ‘These manuscripts arrived safely 
in the British’ Museum in the spring of 1843, and among them 
were found three entire Epistles of Ignatius, —to St. Polyearp, to 
the Ephesians, and to the Romans. ‘These Epistles have been re- 
cently published in the Syriac with an English translation by Mr. 
Cureton, who has also prefixed a valuable introduction respecting 
the literary history of the Upistles, to which we are indebted for 
some of the preceding remarks. His work is entitled ‘The An- 
cient Syriac Version of the Kpistles of St. Ignatius to St. Polyearp, 
the Ephesia ns, and the Romans: toge ther with extracts from his 
Epistles, collected from the writings of Severus of Antioch, 'Tiimo- 
theus of Alexandria, and others. Edited with an English Transla- 
tion and Notes. Also the Greck Text of these three Epistles, cor- 
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rected according to the authority of the Syriac version. By Wil- 
liam Cureton, M.A.’ London, 1845. 

Having thus brought the literary history of the Epistles of 
Ignatius down to the present time, we must reserve till our next 
number an examination of the very important information afforded 
us by Mr. Cureton’s valuable work. 


EV. 
PROFESSOR EWALD ON JOB six. 25—27. 
‘FOR {| KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH, AND THAT HE SHALL STAND AT 
THE LATTER DAY UPON THE EARTH! AND THOUGH AFTER MY SKIN WoRMS 
DESTROY THIS BODY, YET IN MY FLESH SIIALL I SEE GOD: WHOM I SHALL SEE 


FOR MYSELF, AND MINE EYES SHALL BEHOLD, AND NOT ANOTHER; THOUGH MY 
REINS SHALL BE CONSUMED WLEHIN ME.—Common Version. 


Dr. George Henry Augustus Ewald is one of the five professors 
who were dismissed from the University of G6ttimgen because they 
refused to acquiesce in the despotic measures enforced by the pre- 
sent king of Hanover, on his accession to the throne. He ranks 
bigh among the orientalists of Germany. His Critical Hebrew 
Grammar, published in 1827, caused a great sensation among 
biblical scholars, by the independent tone assumed by the author, 
and his strictly applying the principles of the philosophy of lan- 
guage to the illustration of his subject. Besides an abridgment 
of this work, (an English translation of which, by Mr. Nicholson, 
appeared in 1836,) he has published an elaborate Arabic Gram- 
mar, Translations of and Commentaries on Job, the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, and the Song of Solomon ; and is at present engaged 
on a ‘History of the People of Isracl,’ two volumes of which 
have already been published. His exegetical works are deeply 
imbued with the Hegelian philosophy, the mfluence of which on 
his theology is sufficiently apparent. This circumstance, however, 
gives additional weight to his construction of certain passages, in 
a manner accordant with the application generally made of them 
by orthodox divines, but which has been repudiated by writers of 
the Rationalistie school. The followmg extract from his Com- 
mentary on Job conveys, in his own peculiar style, what must be 
regarded as, on the whole, a just and consistent view of the patri- 
archal faith in the immortality of the soul, as set forth in chap. 
XIX. 25—27. 

‘ Now follow the few but sublime words which form the crown 
of all human conflict—words of Divine truth, the lustre of which 
is perfectly unobscured—a completely new prospect into the gloomy 
fature ; and a lively hope, which all at once converts the speaker 
into a prophet. Though the more animated language of personal 
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confidence and desire, emboldened by the brightness of hope, is 
first introduced at verse 27, yet an inward certainty is presented at 
the very outset. Yet J know that my Redeemer liveth; so that, 
though I die unrecovered, suspected, and persecuted, the eternal 
and immortal God will redeem me after my death ; and a successor 
—one who shall succeed in my right, and for its vindication, just 
as in purely human relations the surviving relative or natural suc- 
cessor does with respect to all the rights and duties of the deceased 
—vindicating his rights, (9x3) and whose duty it specially is to 
avenge the blood of one who has been innocently murdered ; to 
visit the grave—the dust of the victim, and thence to rise with 
courage and strength against the murderer.—Comp. chap. xvi. 18. 
But though the image is borrowed from this ancient custom of the 
avenging of blood—such custom springing from the imperishable 
ideas of justice and retribution—yet all appears in entirely new 
relations, since it is not man, but God himself who is here conceived 
of as the Avenger or Restorer of the innocence of those who die 
without being chargeable with crime.—Comp. chap. xvi. 19. 

‘It would, however, only be a half restoration if merely later 
generations of men, and not he who had innocently fallen, and 
who is the subject of discourse, were to be made acquainted with 
it. Pursuing this idea more closely, it becomes evident that at 
least the spirit of the deceased individual must perceive his justifi- 
cation subsequent to the destruction of the body. The notion of 
the indestructibility of the spirit having thus been rendered appa- 
rent, it is added, in order to complete the thought, ver. 26, And 
after my skin;—when this shall no more exist, which has been 
destroyed, even this, which cannot be rescued, and seems excluded 
from hope ;—out of my flesh, having left my body, freed from it, 
and no longer oppressed and plagued by it, shall I see God, enjoy- 
ing his appearance and immediate presence, both as judge and as 
vindicator of my innocence of the crimes laid to my charge ; whose 
favour I can no longer enjoy in the present life. And then truly 
as hence clearly appears, shall I see him with spiritual eyes—no 
more with the present mode of vision, yet with the highest degree 
of evidence and consciousness. He who sees God is conscious of 
pure light, conspicuous truth, eternal life—no longer feeling any 
separation, any variance between himself and God, consequently 
free from all terror, fear, or punishment. ‘To experience this in 
the present life, Job had altogether despaired; but he now perceives 
that he can do it ‘spiritually after the death of the body, because he 
should certainly see God. Full of joyful animation, futurity and 
the so long anticipated felicity which it contained, sprang up in his 
heart, called forth by the glorious prospect; and the more the 
present robbed him of this hope, and threatened him with the 
infliction of Divine wrath, the more boldly and earnestly he 
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exclaims,— Whom I shall see for myself,—to my felicitous enjoy- 
ment, because he will own my rights and vindicate my innocence ; 
and my eyes shall then have beheld Him, not a stranger, another than 
myself, but only I—not my adversaries who persecute my inno- 
cence. O, I faint away with the joyful desire of it. 

‘We have here the first germ of the joyful anticipatory hope of 
the immortality of the soul beyond death. It is not charged, indeed, 
with all the fulness and extravagance which later readers, in the 
course of centuries, have introduced into the passage ; but much 
worse, yea, altogether false, is the view of many, perhaps I may say 
all modern scholars, that Job here cherishes an earthly hope, and 
does not at all refer to a state beyond death. Such a position is 
not only contrary to the express words employed, but to the 
thoughts ; it is inconsistent with the argument of the entire book. 
Nor can it be objected, that if immortality had been the point 
which Job had in view, he must have reserved it for the conclusion 
of the book. On the contrary, the present, which exhibits the 
very acme of human conflict, is the very place in which to bring 
forward the doctrine ; whereas, at the end of the book, it is not 
this truth, but others of a different nature, that are introduced. To 
which add, that this idea did not belong to the poet as one that was 
current in his mind, but was altogether new, and which he dares to 
introduce and explain briefly, and, as it were, by way of experiment. 
No place could be more appropriate for its introduction than the 
whirlpool of the deepest despair.’ 


WHO WAS DARIUS THE MEDIAN OF THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL? 


THe period of history to which the above question relates, is 
one of the deepest interest to the theologian as well as to the 
scholar. It is here that the records of human tradition first be- 
come distinct as well as authentic, at the very point when their 
thread is also for the first time thoroughly interwoven with that of 
the sacred narrative. It is here that the truthful simplicity of 
Herodotus, and the brief, but authoritative, statements of inspired 
writers begin to cast a clear light upon one another. The student 
of history is invited to contemplate the rise, upon the ruins of effete 
Asiatic dynasties, of a mighty empire, in which the Christian sees 
the hand of God working for the fulfilment of His prophecies and 
the deliverance of Ilis people. Here, then, if at any point of 
history, we desire to see truth agree with truth ; and the narrative 
of a trust-worthy historian, whose only object was to make known 
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the truth of the facts, ought to be in harmony with the inspired 
record in which the same facts are set forth for the sake of the 
higher truths they teach. 

It would seem, however, as if, in many fields of inquiry, the 
enemies of religion and her professed friends had made a tacit com- 
pact, so to conduct their investigations as to damage as much as 
possible the truth, which they alike profess to regard as their end 
and aim. Does a man of science make a new discovery? Instantly 
some zealot is found to proclaim that it contradicts something in 
the Bible, and must, therefore, be treated as a dangerous enemy ; 
while the other, if at all inclined to scepticism, hugs his discovery 
with all the greater fondness for that very reason. Then the con- 
test waxes long and furious: charges of infidelity and bigotry are 
freely interchanged: until some wiser friend of truth in all its 
bearings, suggests to both disputants the simple fact, that all the 
records which proceed from God must be consistent ; that the works 
of his hand and the words of his mouth must give forth the same 
testimony ; and that if it seem otherwise to them, it becomes them 
modestly to review each his own conclusions, before they insist on 
confounding the pure light of truth with the distorted image of it 
transmitted through their own understanding. 

History has, in this respect, shared the fate of science. We 
have a notable example in the case before us. In the Book of 
Daniel, the end of the Babylonian empire is related in these few 
words,—‘ In that night was Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldeans, 
slain. And Darius the Median took the kingdom, being about 
threescore and two years old;’ and at the end of the next chapter, 
‘ Cyrus the Persian,’ is mentioned in a manner which indicates 
that he reigned at Babylon after Darius. A few other passages in 
the Book of Daniel agree with those just quoted, but without 
throwing very much more light upon them. 

On this foundation most biblical expositors have built the fol- 
lowing results. At the fall of Babylon, Darius the Median took the 
kingdom, in which, as they infer or assume, he was quietly suc- 
ceeded by Cyrus ; therefore the old Median dynasty was still reign- 
ing over the Medes and Persians when Babylon was conquered by 
their combined army ; and it was not till some time after (two 
years according to the chronologers) that Cyrus, the first king of 
the Persian dynasty, succeeded to the kingdom, an event which 
took place in the peaceable order of hereditary right. 

Without staying, at present, to test this theory by other Serip- 
tural statements, and by undisputed facts derived from other 
sources, we proceed to contrast it with the testimony of the oldest 
and best of uninspired historians. 

If, however, we have to regret the reasonable brevity of the 
scriptural account of this important period, we have no less to 
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lament the defectiveness and uncertainty of other records. Where 
shall we look for a clear and sober account of the exploits of an 
eastern monarch and conqueror, who lived in the sixth century 
before the Christian era? The first great historian who took the 
task in hand, informs us, that there were four different stories re- 
specting Cyrus, and that it was his own intention not to follow 
those ‘who wished to make an imposing history of him,’ but to 
state ‘the facts as they really were.’ Such is the declaration of 
Herodotus, equally important as it shows us the difficulty of the 
subject, and the truthfulness of the historian. 

Herodotus then proceeds to relate the warnings which Astyages, 
the king of Media, received in dreams of the dangers which threat- 
ened him from his daughter’s offspring; how, to escape his fate, 
he married his daughter to a noble and loyal Persian, named Cam- 
byses ; how Cyrus, the fruit of this union, was doomed by Astyages 
to death, but rescued by the humane unfaithfulness of the king’s 
servants ; how, in a few years, a chance occurrence revealed to 
Astyages the existence and the noble spirit of the royal boy ; and 
how, at length, the subject Persians and the oppressed Medians 
united under the leadership of Cyrus, to throw off the tyranny of 
his grandfather, who was defeated in battle, dethroned, and made 
prisoner. We pass over the consolidation of the united Medo- 
Persian empire under its new head, and the celebrated campaign 
in which he overthrew the Lydian empire of Croesus, and made 
himself master of Asia Minor, to come to the epoch of the fall of 
Babylon. 

The mighty empire of Nebuchadnezzar, though enfeebled by the 
worthlessness of his two successors, still stood between the Persian 
conqueror and the supremacy of Asia. At the head of an immense 
army Cyrus marched against Babylon; by a successful battle he 
shut up the inhabitants within their walls ; and, after a long block- 
ade, he devised the stratagem of turning the Euphrates from its 
course, and, leading his army along its bed, he entered the city by 
the river gates, which the Babylonians, in their reckless security, 
had left unguarded, and surprised them in the midst of their 
revelry. No reader of Herodotus can fail, at this point of his nar- 
rative, to be struck with the accordance of his words, ¢v etwabeinan, 
with the account of the impious banquet of Belshazzar in the Book 
of Daniel. Having settled the affairs of Western Asia, Cyrus 
turned his arms against the nomad tribes in its centre, and fell in 
battle against the Massagetze, after a reign of twenty-nine or thirty 

ears. 

It is most unfortunate that Herodotus does not inform us of the 

ear in which either Astyages or Cyrus was born, but the follow- 
ing are the dates which the best chronologers assign to the events 
related by Herodotus :— 
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The accession of Astyages . . . « 
The dethronement of Astyages. +1559 
Cyrus becomes king of the Medes \ 

The overthrow of 


The chronology of the dhe wit en is involved in 
great uncertainty. 

Now, on all recognised principles of historical criticism, we are 
bound to accept this narrative, though with such doubts as the 
confessed uncertainty of this period of history compels us to enter- 
tain, and with such corrections as a comparison with other sources 
of information may render probable, unless it is contradicted by 
some more competent, more truthful, and better informed historian. 
Have we then the testimony of such a man? The response is 
given with eager exultation, and we are told to reject the ‘ fabu- 
lous accounts’ of Herodotus, for the ‘consistent and beautiful’ 
narrative in-the Cyropedia of Xenophon. 

The Cyropedia is, in truth, a curious literary production. Its 
author, during his early manhood, was a disciple of Socrates, whose 
sage conversations on self-command and on the affairs of life made 
an impression on his mind, all the stronger because he was inca- 
pable of following his teacher into those speculations which his 
fellow-disciple Plato has so brilliantly developed. Each of these 
pupils of the great master followed a track so perfectly distinct, 
that it is often hard to understand how both of them could have 
received the first impulse in their mental course from the same 
hand. While Plato was seeking the good, the beautiful, and the 
true, in every field of speculation which the human intellect can 
wander over, Xenophon was treasuring up his master’s precepts 
for the care of the body and the regulation of the desires, for the 
economy of resources and the preservation of friends: while Plato 
discussed the form of government under which men might be most 
happy, Xenophon was more anxious to describe the qualities which 
enable a ruler to secure the respect and obedience of his subjects. 
Though not a man of distinguished intellectual power, he was 
eminently a man of action, and the use he made of one of the most 
splendid opportunities that ever occurred in history for the display 
of the kind of talent he possessed, proves that he studied to good 
purpose the lessons of practical wisdom, in a better school than 
even that of Socrates,—in the school of experience. The qualities, 
therefore, of the practical moralist, and of the commander of men, are 
those chiefly insisted on in the philosophical works which formed the 
occupation of his old age, and the solace of his exile. In them one 
object was constantly kept in view,—the illustration of that part of 
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the Socratic teaching which he could understand and appreciate. 
Let any one compare the Memorabilia and the Cyropedia, and he 
will tind the same leading ideas running through both works, the 
same phrases continually recurring, the same lessons taught in the 
one by Socrates to his disciples, in the other by Cyrus to his 
friends. He himself distinctly avows, at the very beginning of his 
book, that his design was to prove, by a great example, that the 
government of men is not so difficult a task as is commonly sup- 
posed, provided that the ruler be fitted for his office by the proper 
training, by which he means such a training as will enable him to 
govern in the spirit of a philosopher. But where was he to find 
an example suited to his purpose? It would have been hard to 
discover one among the states of Greece ; and besides, Xenophon 
was no admirer of republics. Turning then to the great absolute 
monarchy with which the Greeks had become acquainted by their 
glorious resistance to its power, he found, as some in their simpli- 
city imagine, a prince of former days,—the founder of that mon- 
archy,—whose life furnished the very pattern of excellence which 
he wished to illustrate. An obedient and lovely child, a modest 
and courageous youth, a virtuous and generous man, a wise and 
prosperous ruler, a successful conqueror, but the father alike of his 
own subjects, and of the people conquered by him,—such is the 
Cyrus of Xenophon. One consistent spirit runs through all his 
life. Whether his childish simplicity puts to shame the vices of 
his grandfather, or his manly frankness disarms the jealousy of his 
uncle, whether he discourses to his comrades in his tent, or to his 
children on his death-bed, he is still the great exemplar of the 
Socratic philosophy, according to Xenophon’s version, carried out 
on the grandest scale, and exhibited on the most splendid scene of 
action. If this be a true representation of Cyrus, Socrates might 
well have imitated the example of Pythagoras, when he claimed to 
have lived upon the earth in the person of a hero of other days. 
The last historian of Napoleon has endeavoured to palliate his 
hero’s crimes and errors by alleging that, if he had acted as he 
ought on certain great occasions, ‘he would have been a god, and 
Providence does not send gods to govern the world” We 
would apply this saying to the Cyrus of Xenophon; with the 
addition that we must not only remember that Cyrus was a man, 
but that he was an Asiatic conqueror of the sixth century before 
Christ. That he was a favourable specimen of his class, there is 
every reason to believe. Such conquests as he effected, such an 
empire as he organised, imply of necessity that he possessed some 
brilliant qualities. iis exploits and his virtues were of course 
recorded by annalists and sung by poets; and the testimony of 
Herodotus is not necessary to make us sure that they were exag- 
gerated and improved on by his eulogists. Now where were such 
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exalted traditions about the founder of the Persian empire likely to 
be more rife than in an army led by one of his descendants, who 
bore his name, and who aspired to his throne? And where but in 
that army is Xenophon likely to have learned those legends which 
formed the foundation of what we no longer hesitate to call his 
historical romance? In fact we doubt whether, in the present day, 
one scholar out of a thousand would venture to rank the Cyropedia 
among works of history. In addition to the evidence from its 
general scope and character, it is full of historical details which are 
contirmed by no other authority, or which are disproved by all 
we can gather from other sources: and of conversations, of which 
the record could not possibly, even in substance, have been pre- 
served. The circumstances of time and place, which historians 
generally describe most carefully, are by Xenophon as generally 
omitted. We are firmly convinced that Xenophon himself never 
meant the work to be taken for a true history. 

We have thought it necessary to make these remarks on the 
character of the Cyropedia, before admitting its statements in 
evidence on any point of history. Of course we do not mean to 
deny it all historical value whatsoever; but we contend that its 
statements must be tried by the test which we apply to other 
works of fiction. It may have much truth for its basis; but the 
experience of critics in all ages has taught us the almost utter 
impossibility of sifting the truth from the fiction in such a work. 
The only safe rule is to accept what can be established from other 
sources, and nothing else. But, on the other hand, to accept a 
statement which is found in such a work only, in opposition to the 
concurrent testimony of other historians, is a principle of criticism 
which would secon banish all credible history from the earth. And 
yet this is what we are expected to do in the case before us. 

Herodotus, followed by alt historians of any authority, represents 
the Median empire under Astyages, as overthrown by Cyrus, some 
time before the latter conquers Babylon. Xenophon introduces a son 
and successor of Astyages, Cyaxares II., to whom the sceptre is peace- 
ably transmitted, and whom Cyrus, after faithfully serving as his 
lieutenant, quietly succeeds in the empire. The former statement 
is that of a grave historian, whose truthfulness is confirmed by 
every new test to which it is put, who had no object but to tell the 
truth, and who was indefatigable in his efforts to learn it, travelling 
over the known world to collect materials for his history. The 
other account is found in a romance written by a philosopher for 
the purpose of illustrating his doctrines, and whose sources of 
information are of a most suspicious kind. Of the chief points in 
the two narratives, those in which Xenophon is supported by other 
authorities are just those in which he agrees with Herodotus : when 
he differs from him, he almost always stands alone. We must not 
omit to mention particularly two of the cgllateral authorities. 
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First, Ctesias, who was physician to the king of Persia, at the very 
time when Xenophon was in the camp of the younger Cyrus, and 
whose history of Persia was probably founded on the royal archives, 
confirms the account of Herodotus in all essential pomts. Next, 
Xenophon himself, in his really historical work, the Anabasis, clearly 
refers to the forcible transference of the Median supremacy to the 
Persians. After mentioning the city of Larissa, on the Tigris, 
which the Medians formerly inhabited, he adds, ‘ this city the king 
of the Persians, when the Persians took the supremacy from the 
Medes, besieged, but could in no way take it;? &c.* And just 
below (sec. 11) he mentions a pyramid, among the ruins of another 
Median city, Mespil, to which ‘ the wife of the king fled for refuge, 
when the Medes were deprived of the empire by the Persians.’ 
We cannot stay to criticise Dr. Hales’s attempt to explain this 
passage ; but we think that his note+ will somewhat surprise such 
of our readers as will take the trouble to compare it with the text 
of Xenophon. 

The question as to the existence of Cyaxares II., viewed in this 
light, would seem to be decided. But, if the common opinion be cor- 
rect, the question assumes a very different form. It is no longer the 
history of Herodotus, confirmed by nearly all minor writers, against 
the romance of Xenophon; but it is Herodotus and the other writers 
against the Bible confirmed by Xenophon. If this statement 
were true, our reverence for inspired truth would of course 
outweigh all other arguments, and we should not hesitate to choose 
between entertaining one moment’s doubt of the sacred narrative, 
and the sacrifice of all our prepossessions in favour of the truthful- 
ness of the father of secular history. But if, on the contrary, we 
are only placed in this alternative by the misapprehensions of expo- 
siters, the correction of their mistake is good service to the cause of 
sacred as well as of historic truth. Nor ought we to refrain from 
rebuking the spirit in which a wrong interpretation of a passage in 
Scripture, is made the ground for casting on an_ historian like 
Herodotus, not simply discredit, but something very nearly ap- 
proaching to abuse; as for example, when, among other passages 
of a like character, Dr. Hales alleges the fact, that Cyrus subdued 
Halicarnassus, the native city of Herodotus, as ‘ probably the true 
key to his unfavourable accounts of Cyrus;’ adding, ‘ Herodotus 
viewed Cyrus with aversion as the enslaver of his country. And 
this antipathy biased an historian, elsewhere so candid and impar- 
tial, to prefer a worse account before the better, of which he was not 
by any means ignorant, and which was afterwards furnished. by 
Xenophon, tacitly vindicating the character of his hero from the 
aspersions of Herodotus.’{ Much as this passage, from the work 
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of a really respectable writer, will surprise the student of Herodotus, 
we think he will be equally astonished to hear, with reference to 
the story of the intended sacrifice of Croesus by Cyrus, that 
‘ Herodotus evidently introduced this tale as a set off against the 
remarkable deliverance of the three Jews, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, from the fiery furnace of Nebuchadnezzar, by their God, 
the God of Israel; with whom he covertly contrasts the god of 
Croesus, Apollo, as saving his votary.’* 

In another passage,t Dr. Hales waxes very wroth, and exclaims, 
‘Is it not passing strange how Herodotus could not only swallow 
such complicated absurdities himself, but be followed by Ctesias, 
Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plato, Aristotle, 
Strabo, Justin, &c.,’ (passing strange indeed, if all went wrong 
together,) ‘and the general current of modern historians, in the 
supposed dethronement of Astyages by his grandson Cyrus, in 
opposition to Aischylus,’ (who, according to Dr. Hales himself,t 
does not mention Cyaxares II.,) ‘ Xenophon, Josephus, the Persian 
historians, Scripture, and common sense! The chief blots, 
indeed, in the history of Herodotus, are, unquestionably, his fabu- 
lous accounts of Astyages and Cyrus.’ As if to enlighten us on 
the value of this judgment, the Doctor adds in a note, ‘Juvenal 
has censured his romantic account of the expedition of Xerxes :— 


Creditur olim 
Velifivatus Athos, et quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia.’ 

Most of our readers are probably aware that the ‘ falsehood’ 
here referred to, has lately been proved a éruth, by the discovery of 
the remains of that very canal through the isthmus of Mount 
Athos, for mentioning which Herodotus is censured by the Roman 
satirist and the Dublin Doctor. 

The language used by Dr. Hales in the above quotations, is the 
more remarkable, since we find him in another part of his work, 
describing the Cyropadia in a way that ought to have opened his 
own eyes to its want of authority. as a foundation for true history. 
He tells us, that ‘The basis of the Cyropadia is true history, 
adorned and refined by philosophy. The exquisite traits of genuine 
simplicity, humour, and festivity, that adorn the childhood of 
Cyrus, seem to be faithfully drawn from the life, in the entertain- 
ing conversations recorded in the first book.’ The learned Doctor 
omits to tell us when and where Cyrus sat to Xenophon for the 
portrait: however, he proceeds, in the spirit of a sounder criticism, 
thus to describe the rest of the book :—‘ While the more serious 
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dialogues that follow, are seasoned with much political and religi- 
ous wisdom, skilfully invented, and adroitly introduced, by the accom- 
plished author, to illustrate, by example, the morality of his Memoirs 
of Socrates, and to hold forth, as a pattern for imitation, the life 
and actions of a prince trained in the ancient Persian school of the 
Pischdadians, the parent of the Socratic.’ We must take leave to 
demur to the piece of philosophical history contained in the last 
line, but we pledge all our credit for scholarship to the truth of the 
following confession :—‘ The grand difficulty of explaining the 
history of the Cyropedia, lies in the total want of dates. This has 
contributed much to give it the air of aromance.’* And this defect 
Dr. Hales proposes to remedy by a comparison with ‘ the correspond- 
ing accounts of Herodotus, and the miscellaneous information 
afforded by other Greek writers, —all of whom contradict the 
story of Xenophon! 

Thus far we have purposely avoided the question which is our 
ultimate object, namely, Whether the Darius of the Book of Daniel 
must necessarily be identified with the Cyaxares II. of Xenophon ? 
First, let us weigh those testimonies of secular authors, which we 
are at liberty to sift to the uttermost, and, if true criticism 
demands their rejection, to reject ; and then let us see whether the 
best of these testimonies accord with the oracles of truth,—and, if 
not, we are prepared to reject the statements even of the best 
secular authors. But do not let us begin by mixing up and con- 
founding the uncertainties of historic tradition, with the indubitable 
records of the inspired writers ; lest, by misinterpreting the one, we 
should involve ourselves in the necessity of inverting all the prin- 
ciples of criticism as applied to the other, and, while we throw 
discredit on the historian, set up the romance-writer side by side 
with the inspired record, contending that they must stand or fall 
together. This, we maintain, has unhappily been done by the 
writers of whom we have chosen Dr. Hales as the representative, 
because he is a truly respectable and able chronologer. Their 
great error is that they make the assumption of an identity, 
doubtful at the best, the basis of all their notions of the history of 
a certain period, and the test for pronouncing on the characters of 
two writers, on whose respective merits the united voice of scholars 
has long since passed a totally different judgment. And the mischief 
resulting from this error is that, in the minds of sceptical scholars, 
it is not Herodotus but the Bible that suffers by the comparison ; 
and we fear we must add, that some believers, whose notions of 
the inspiration of the historical parts of Scripture are not firmly 
settled, are likely to have their doubts increased when they are told 
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that the Book of Daniel agrees better with the Cyropedia of Xeno- 
phon, than with the Clio of Herodotus. 

But this is not all. There is another feeling that has evidently 
biased the majority of Christian writers, and it is one that well 
deserves to be examined. It is a feeling very similar to that 
which, in our opinion, induced Xenophon to depart, as a writer of 
fiction is allowed to depart, from the true history of Cyrus. It is 
not merely in the matter of Cyaxares II. that Herodotus and 
Xenophon are at variance, but for every trait in which the Cyrus 
of the former exhibits the genuine character of an Asiatic con- 
queror and despot, the latter substitutes the milder lineaments of 
the always wise and always moderate philosopher,—the fit ruler for 
some new Atlantis. And no wonder—the purpose of his work 
required it. He had to paint the faithful disciple of the Socratic 
philosophy on a throne. In such a picture there was no place for 
the petulant boy playing at being a king, and ending the game 
by scourging his playfellow in earnest,—for the rebellious subject 
putting himself at the head of a revolution, and dethroning his 
own grandfather,—for the ambitious conqueror, extending his arms 
to embrace Asia from the Hellespont to the Indus, and preparing 
in the hour of victory, in obedience to a degrading superstition, to 
offer a conquered prince as a sacrifice to the fire which he worship- 
ped,—and least of all, for the defeated adventurer who met with a 
bloody death in the attempt to subdue an independent tribe. 
Xenophon had no choice but to omit or soften down these points in 
his hero’s character ; and while he omitted much, the plan of his 
work required him to insert much more of a totally opposite kind. 
. His modern followers lie, it is true, under no such necessity ; but 
then they have unfortunately placed themselves under one still 
more cogent. ‘They choose to see in Cyrus a character far more 
august than even that of the philosophic prince—that of the chosen 
servant of the living and the true God. Confounding the means by 
which the purposes of God are wrought out with the purposes 
themselves, transferrig to the blind instrument at least a part of 
that reverence which belongs alone to Him who wields it, if it be 
inanimate, or overrules its actions for His own glory if it be ra- 
tional,—they assume, because Cyrus was ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ to 
perform a certain work, that therefore he was in character and 
spirit His faithful worshipper. We are not gratuitously ascribing 
this feeling to these writers. It is clearly avowed by Dr. Hales in 
the following passage :—‘ This ample vindication of the character 
of Cyrus throughout, and also of his best historian, Xenophon, is 
due to the excellence of both. It is necessary, also, to counteract 
the imposing authority of Herodotus, which has had too much 
weight to depreciate the fair fame of one of the wisest, best, and 
greatest princes and heroes that ever swayed a sceptre or brandished 
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a sword; who was adored by his willing subjects of every descrip- 
tion, and was honoured with the friendship of the prophet Daniel, 
and blessed with the favour and protection of Heaven; pre- 
ordained long before his birth “to perform all God’s pleasure.”* 
Of course, to confirm this view, two great facts are relied upon, in 
addition to the language of prophecy respecting Cyrus, namely, 
his restoration of the Jews, and the terms of the proclamation in 
which he commanded that measure, as recorded in the Books of 
Ezra and of Chronicles. The former we hold to be insufficient, the 
latter inconclusive. That Cyrus was chosen by God to restore His 
people to Palestine does not, if we understand anything of the 
Scriptural doctrine of Divine Providence, imply a whit more of 
piety in him than in the instruments whom God has used tor his 
purposes of wrath, such as Nebuchadnezzar or Titus. 

But it is alleged that Cyrus, in his proclamation, avows the Divine 
appoimtment of himself to this work as his motive for engaging in 
it. Let us grant that the words in Ezra i. 1, 2, sustain this view, 
the question still remains, whether the command there referred to 
was the sole, or even the principal motive of the measure of Cyrus. 
Any one who does not forget the historian in the theologian—nay, 
any one whose knowledge of history is confined to the Old Testa- 
ment, must have observed that, in the long contest between Egypt 
and Western Asia, both parties attached equal importance to the 
maintenance of Palestine as a common barrier to each other’s 
ambition. It was only when passion overcame policy that this prin- 
ciple was departed from. Now, at the very time when Cyrus pub- 
lished his edict for the restoration of the Jews, he was meditating 
the conquest of Egypt, which his son Cambyses afterwards effected. 
We have, therefore, very little doubt that his restoration of the 
Jews was a stroke of policy connected with his designs on Egypt. 
That he saw the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah respecting him- 
self,—that he was struck with wonder at their accuracy, and with 
reverence for the God by whom they were inspired, is not impro- 
bable ; but all this would only prove, not the piety of Cyrus, but 
the power of the truth of God to extort homage even from a heathen 
warrior,—that power of which we have. similar examples in the 
history of Nebuchadnezzar, and of other ancient kings. And this 
is intimated in the very prophecy to which we are referred for the 
proof of Cyrus’s right religious belief,—‘I guided thee, tHoucH 
THOU HAST NOT KNOWN ME.’t 

There is no occasion, therefore, to falsify history for the sake of 
maintaining the spotless purity of the character of Cyrus. That 
he had many of those qualities which, in the eyes of the world, 
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constitute the virtues of a hero and a king, his history fully proves ; 
but, if we seek farther for his likeness, we must assuredly look 
rather at Genghis Khan, or Timour, than at the Cyrus of 
Xenophon. 

We have thus endeavoured to clear the question of those diffi- 
culties which arise from the disputed value of the secular records, 
and from the prejudices of historians. Thus simplified, it may be 
disposed of, so far as it is capable of settlement, in a very small 
compass. 

In their anxiety to find a Median king contemporary with the 
taking of Babylon, and in their eagerness to accept the Cyaxares I. 
of Xenophon as that king, the commentators have overlooked two 
important facts, which we think may be established ; first, that, 
even admitting the reality of Cyaxares I1., it will be found very 
difficult to identify him with Darius the Median; and, secondly, 
that there is no occasion to suppose that Darius was a king of 
Media at all. 

First, we maintain that, apart from all other questions, the Da- 
rius of Daniel, and the Cyaxares II. of Xenophon, can hardly be 
identified. Let us compare their names,—Darius, it is well known, 
is only a royal title of honour; we must not, therefore, expect any 


_ resemblance of name between Darius and Cyaxares,—so far, then, 


no conclusion can be drawn. But we further learn from Daniel, 
that Darius was the son of Ahasuerus. Now, there is little doubt 
that Ahasuerus, or Achasverosh, is the Hebrew form of the same 
name, which the Greeks expressed in the forms Xerves and Cya- 
xares, the former being probably intended for the Persian, the latter 
for the Median, dialectic variety of the same word. We should, 
therefore, expect t» find that Cyaxares I]. in Xenophon, is the son 
of another Cyaxares ; but, instead of that, he is the son of Asty- 
ages, between which name and Ahasuerus no resemblance can be 
traced. 

But a still stronger argument against the identification, is the 
great discrepancy in the two narratives. In Daniel, when Darius 
the Mede receives the kingdom, it is evidently the Babylonian 
kingdom that is meant, and it is at Babylon that he reigns. In 
Xenophon, it is Cyrus, and Cyrus alone, that takes Babylon; he 
acts as the heutenant of Cyaxares, but perfectly independent of 
him: after the taking of Babylon, it is again Cyrus who reigns 
there as the viceroy of Cyaxares, and Cyaxares himself never comes 
near Babylon at all: Cyrus once visits him in his retirement, and 
receives his daughter in marriage, and with her, Xenophon adds, 
almost by way of parenthesis, all Media: Cyrus then returns to 
Babylon, and Cyaxares is heard of no more. He has vanished, in 
fact, like the phantom that he has appeared all along. Outshone 
by Cyrus as a youth, superseded by him in effect as a king, and at 
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last disappearing from the scene, this Cyaxares gives us very little 
idea of his personal identity, much less of his power as the king 
of Media, and the conqueror of Babylon:— — 


“ What seemed his head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 
We believe him to be a fictitious personage, introduced into the 
romance of Xenophon as a convenient foil and contrast to set off 
the virtues of Cyrus. We trace in him not one feature of 
resemblance to the Darius of the Book of Daniel. And so we take 
our leave of him. 

What place, then, is left for Darius? We answer, simply the 
place suggested by the Scripture narrative, when taken by itself, 
and not mixed up with the Cyropedia. 

In all the scriptural accounts of the taking of Babylon, whether 
prophetical or historical, the victors are represented as the united 
Medes and Persians. This is equally consistent with all other ac- 
counts, for the Medes and Persians were thus closely connected, 
both before and after the revolution by which the Persian dynasty 
of Cyrus supplanted the Median in the person of Astyages. 
In the Book of Daniel, no mention is made of the combined 
army and its chiefs, except in the fearful warning given to Bel- 
shazzar ; but the prophet Isaiah clearly mentions Cyrus, and Cyrus 
alone, as the conqueror of Babylon. We must assume, what we 
think clear from the course of the narrative in the Book of Daniel, 
that the conquest of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, and the 
death of Belshazzar, took place on the very night of Belshazzar’s 
impious feast,—that very revelry amidst which Herodotus tells us 
the Babylonians were surprised. What comes next? ‘ And Da- 
rius the Median took the kingdom.’ We must observe that the 
word tovk implies nothing as to the exact manner in which the 
kingdom was obtained by Darius: but some light may, perhaps, be 


thrown on this point by the first verse of the ninth chapter of 


Daniel,—‘ In the first year of Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the 
seed of the Medes, which was made king over the realm of the 
Chaldeans.’ Here is not a word of Darius being a king of Media, 
and in that character subduing Babylon. We are simply told, that 
he received the kingdom of Belshazzar ; and further, that he was 
made king over the “yealm of the Chaldeans. All this suggests the 
simple explanation, that Darius Was A VICKROY APPOINTED BY 
Cyrus to ruLE at Banyton, with the full powers of a king, 

while he himself was engaged in completing and consolidating his 
new conquest. That such a viceroy should be called a king by 
Daniel, and that the years of Cyrus should be dated, not from 
his conquest of Babylon, but from the time when he himself came 
to reign there in person, is perfectly natural. If this be the correct 
explanation, it would obviously be next to impossible to identify 
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Darius with any personage mentioned by the secular historians. 
We only know that he was some noble Median, and from his name, 
and his father’s, we might safely infer that he was a member of the 
royal family. There are some indications which have led us to 
suspect that he may have been the very Astyages whom Cyrus de- 
throned ; but whom, as we learn from Herodotus and Ctesias, he 
ever after treated with the greatest respect: the latter writer, in- 
deed, tells us that Cyrus made Astyages satrap over one of the 
provinces of his empire. But into this, and into several other 
interesting collateral questions, we must forbear to enter. 

We believe we might further show, if our space permitted, that 
the general tenor of the scriptural accounts confirms the represen- 
tation of Herodotus, that the Persians, and not the Medes, were 
the ruling nation, at the time of the conquest of Babylon. Daniel’s 
vision of the two horns, of which the greater came up last, agrees 
with all secular history in indicating that, at some time or other, 
the supremacy passed from the Medes to the Persians; but these 
matters we must leave to the attentive reader of Scripture, and of 
history. It is enough, at present, if we have at all succeeded 
in what was our chief object,—to point out a common error, by 
which not only has an important period of history been rendered. 
more obscure and difficult than it was already, but which has also 
drawn its adherents into the most unsound principles of criticism. 
If, at the same time, we have vindicated the credit of the best of 
secular historians, and have shown that here, as in general, his narra- 
tive is perfectly consistent with Scripture, we shall have rendered 
an humble service to the cause of sacred truth, which always shines 
with the greatest lustre when placed fairly side by side with all that 
is clearest and soundest in human knowledge, asking from it no 
false help, and fearing from it no eclipse. 

We hope, in future numbers, to pursue, more in detail, the 
whole subject of early Asiatic history, as illustrative of Scripture. 


VE. 
OLIVER CROMWELL: 
PART THE FIRST. 


Ir has seldom if ever happened that an individual distinguished 
by the possession of mental power, and who by force of character 
or of circumstances, urged his way to the attainment of extended 
moral influence, either for good or evil, has received such neglect 
and injustice at the hands of posterity, as the remarkable man 


* Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches: with Elucidations. By 
Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. 8vo. 1845. 
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whose name stands at the head of this paper. Mankind in general, 
and Englishmen in particular, are usually forward enough to avenge 
the wrongs inflicted on departed ones, and to build monuments 
over the sepulchres of men whom, when living, they trod to the 
dust, or persecuted to the death. The voice of clamor and reproach, 
loud as it often has been against noble spirits im advance of their 
times, has died away speedily when the subjects of censure have 
ascended to the invisible regions, to which its loudest tones had no 
power to convey disharmony or pain. An exception to the general 
rule is, however, found in the case of the Lord Protector of England. 
Reproached in life, calumniated in death, and exposed to the dis- 
honour of the disinterment of his bones, for the purpose of being 
ignominiously hanged on the gallows at Tyburn, as some pleasant 
satisfaction, in a small way, to his enemies; little, if any, repara- 
tion has been done to his memory in subsequent times. 
The memoirs of this great man which appeared in his lifetime 
»were ephemeral, because flimsy and adulatory in the extreme. His 
first biographies were written by persons pre-eminently stupid and 
bigoted, whose main design was to flatter the restored monarchy 
by caricatures of its hated predecessor. Most of the papers relating 
to his reign have perished, or repose in the dormitory of public 
libraries, overlaid with interminable rubbish; while those which are 
printed are edited very much as any one would edit a waggon-load 
of broken bricks and dry mortar by simply tumbling up the waggon. 
One age after another has continued to brand him as a liar and a 
hypocrite; as doing every thing for effect, and with a view to selfish 
ends. Time, which has reversed many an unjust sentence concern- 
ing his contemporaries, has still left him in public estimation 
amongst the guilty. The reproach formerly resting on Hampden, 
Pym, and Vane, is lifted off by the umited testimony of candid 
men; and no longer are these patriots, who planted the tree of our 
constitutional liberty and watered it with their tears and blood, 
bitterly cursed by their descendants, who are reposing in safety 
under the shadow of its goodly boughs ; but still contempt and 
infamy attach themselves to the memory of Cromwell. He seems 
alike rejected by churchmen and nonconformists, by sinner and by 
saint. No word can even now be said in his favour without ineur- 
ring, in certain quarters, the suspicion of disloyalty or of irreligion. 
At the distance of near two centuries after his death, it has been 
deemed prudent to deny him a statue in Westminster Palace, side 
by side with kings and heroes, the claims of some of whom to 
legitimacy and moral worth may be questioned at least as much 
as his. 
The reasons of this aversion to a man who unquestionably pos- 
sessed great talents, and who is allowed on all hands to have done 
something for the welfare of his country, are scarcely to be found 
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in the fact of his usurpation and the defects of his reign, because 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who was no less a criminal in the former 
respect, and far more of a tyrant in the latter, was eulogised by his 
compeers, and held in affectionate remembrance after death by 
multitudes on whom he had conferred many things which were 
questionable if regarded in the light of benefits. We incline to the 
belief that much of this aversion and contempt may be traced 
to the connexion of Cromwell with Puritanism ; a_ truthful 
form of religion well-nigh crushed to death by the Second Charles 
and his adherents; and which has scarcely been restored to pristine 
vigour in many hearts from that time till now. Rochester and his 
wits, Clarendon with his prejudices, and good Bishop Burnet with 
his credulous reception of scandal, have all done their best to gibbet 
him, and they have,well succeeded in the attempt. That the hour 
was coming when justice would be attempted in a manly spirit to 
Cromwell, we were strongly inclined to hope from the time when 
we read Mr. Carlyle’s avowal, in a former work of his, that in his 
judgment the Protector was no knave, hypocrite, or liar, but a truly 
great man, possessing a conscience ; that lis prayers and thanks to 
the God of victory were genuine effusions, and that only to 
eavaliers, living without God in the world, need they seem hypocri- 
tical. This view has long appeared to us to be the true one; and 
we therefore welcome our author with much satisfaction as a 
successful labourer in this large field of inquiry. If we have any 
exception to take to the design of this work, it is, that there appears, 
from the beginning to the end of it, a resolve to make out a case, 
im which the author appears more in the capacity of counsel for a 
client, than in the character of an impartial judge gathering up the 
facts and passing judgment upon an important and complicated 
history. Our censure on this ground is to some extent modified 
by the intimations afiorded in these volumes that there is in manu- 
script a life of the hero, by the same author, in which we hope that 
even-handed justice will be attempted between all parties concerned. 

The idea was a good one, in the mean time, to fish up from the 
quagmires where tiicy lay buried, the authentic utterances of the 
man himself, and to collect around each separate enunciation of 
his thoughts all that would tend to throw light on the period or 
circumstances to which it refers. The execution of the plan has 
cost many long years of hard working in the historic provinces ; 
and the result is now before the world in two large octavo volumes 
of close printing and closer thinking, extending to twelve hundred 
pages. ‘ ‘The design is, to let the documents speak with such a 
minimum of annotation as will render them intelligible ; but not 
infrequently the pages of commentary are more numerous than the 
lines of the text, and few readers will regret this disparity. ‘ Most 
of the documents have been previously printed, but in such a state 
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as to be scarcely readable. They are now put in a somewhat attract- 
ive form, the spelling being modernised, the punctuation improved, 
and defective words supplied in inverted commas.’ The book is 
addressed with hope to the ‘few serious readers,’ and amongst 
these it may be expected that Congregational Dissenters will furnish 
a fair quota, as they certainly are laid under peculiar obligation to 
ponder, with the aid of the fresh light which this work or any 
other can supply, the political and ecclesiastical events of the 
seventeenth century, and especially to render themselves familiar 
with the character of the man who was the soul of a revolt which 
has become an epoch, not only in the history of our country, 
but in that of the civilised world. We hope im the compass of 
three papers bearing reference to Cromwell as a man, to his 
conduct as a ruler, and to his professions as a Christian, to indicate 
to our readers the worth of the book before us; and to interest 
them in a class of bygone transactions, the influences of which are 
not even now completely expended. 

Identifying his hero with Puritanism, Mr. Carlyle devotes one 
chapter of his deeply interesting ‘ Introduction’ to a lamentation 
over the degeneracy of the present age, and to a eulogy on the 
deep religious feeling and principle which marked the men of the 
seventeenth century. In this, we think, he has greatly overstated 
the matter in representing the last glimpse of the God-like as 
having vanished from England ; conviction and veracity conse- 
quently giving place to hollow cant and formalism, and the ancient 
reign of God yielding to the reign of no God or devil. The same 
Puritan principles happily exist to a great. extent, while their 
expressions are modified by the altered circumstances in which they 
act. Still, some of these passages are not only eloquent, but just. 
Take the following in illustration :— 


‘The thing we had to say and repeat, was this; that Puritanism is not of 
the nineteenth century. The fast-day sermons of St. Margaret's Church, 
Westminster, in spite of printers, have all grown dumb ; in long rows of little 
dumpy quartos, gathered from the bookstalls, they indeed stand here bodily 
before us; by human volition they can be read, but not by any human 
memory remembered. They are dead and gone, they and what they sha- 
dowed ; the human soul, got into other latitudes, cannot now give harbour 
to them. Alas, and did not the honourable houses of Parliament listen to 
these with wrapt earnestness, as to an indisputable message from heaven 
itself? And behold, they are become inarticulate now; spectral; and in- 
stead of speaking, do but screech and gibber. All Puritanism has grown 
inarticulate; its fervent preachings, prayings, pamphleteerings, are sunk 
into one indiscriminate moaning hum, mournful as the voice of subterranean 
winds. So much falls silent; human speech, unless by rare chance it 
touch on the “eternal melodies,” and harmonise with them; human 
action, interest, if divorced from the eternal melodies, sinks all silent. The 
fashion of this world passeth away. 

‘'The age of the Puritans is not extinct only and gone away from us, but 
it is as if fallen beyond the capabilities of memory herself; it is grown un- 
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intelligible, what we may call incredible. Its earnest purport awakens now 
no resonance in our frivolous hearts. We understand not even in imagi- 
nation, one of a thousand of us, what it once could have meant. It seems 
delirious, delusive; the sound of it has become tedious, as a tale of past 
stupidities. Not the body of heroic Puritanism only, which was bound 
to die, but the soul of it also, which was, and should have been, and yet 
shall be, immortal, has for the present passed away. As Harrison said of 
his banner and Lion of the tribe of Judah: “Who shall rouse him up?” 

‘The nobility and gentry of England were then a very strange body of 
men. The English squire of the seventeenth century clearly appears to 
have believed in God, not as a figure of speech, but as a very fact, very 
awful to the heart of the English squire. ‘“ He wore his Bible-doctrine 
round him,” says one, “as our squire wears his shot-belt, went abroad with 
it doubting nothing.” King Charles was going on his father’s course, only 
with frightful acceleration ; he and his respectable traditions and notions, 
clothed in old sheey'skin and respectable church-tippets, were all pulling 
one way; England and the eternal laws pulling another;—the rent full 
widening till no man could heal it.’—Vol. i. pp. 13—15, 87. 


And thus he speaks of the Hampton Court Conference, which 
met in January, 1603-4, for settling some points of theology, at 
the request of tender consciences. The king himself presided, 
having some gifts of speech and knowledge of the subject, while 
the flower of England attended as deeply interested witnesses or 
spectators. 


‘ Awful, devout Puritanism, decent, dignified ceremonialism (both always 
of high moment in this world, but not of equally high) appeared here facing 
one another for the first time. The demands of the Puritans seem to 
modern minds very limited indeed. That there should be a new correct 
translation of the Bible (granted ), and increased zeal in teaching (omitted ) ; 
that “lay impropriations,” (tithes snatched from the old church by lay- 
men,) might be made to yield a “seventh part” of their amount, towards 
maintaining ministers in dark regions which had none (refused); that the 
clergy in districts might be allowed to meet together, and strengthen one 
another’s hands, as in old times (passionately refused); on the whole, (if 
such a thing durst be hinted at, for the tone is almost inaudibly low and 
humble,) that pious straitened preachers, in terror of offending God by 
idolatry, and useful to human souls, might not be cast out of their parishes 
for genuflexions, white surplices, and such like, but allowed some Christian 
liberty in mere external things: these were the claims of the Puritans; but 
his Majesty eloquently scouted them to the winds, applauded by all 
bishops and dignitaries, lay and clerical; said, If the Puritans would not 
conform, he would “ hurry them out of the country;” and so sent Puritan- 
ism and the four doctors home again, cowed into silence for the present. 
This was in January, 1604.—Vol. i. p. 57. 


It is thus that Mr. Carlyle accounts for the difficulty of under- 
standing Puritanism now :—‘ The Christian doctrines which then 
dwelt alive in every heart, have now in a manner died out of all 
hearts. Nay, worse still, the cant of them does yet dwell alive 
with us, little doubting that it is cant. Thus the old names 
suggest new things to us—not august and divine, but hypocritical, 
pitiable, detestable. The old names and similitudes of belief still 
circulate from tongue to tongue, though now in such a ghastly 
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condition ; not as commandments of the living God, which he 
must do, or perish eternally ; alas, no! as something very different 
from that !’ We could ask, are these things true? but must pass 
on to the subject before us. 

Our author’s remarks on Cromwell’s unfriend.y biographers are 
not, as may be expected, very complimentary. At the head of 
these writers stands Heath, the type of a class, who is termed ‘ an 
unfortunate blasphemous dullard; who when the image of God 
shines through a man, reckons it in his sordid soul to be the image 
of the devil, and acts accordingly ; who in fact has no soul except 
what saves him the expense of salt,’ and who is in all subsequent 
mention called ‘ Carrion Heath,’ with what taste we need not de- 
cide. The laudatory histories, with one exception, and that the 
recent sketch by Mr. Forster, in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, are said to 
be marked by ‘ cireumambient inanity and insanity.’ So that it is 
high time something else should be attempted. 

From the brief notices of the Cromwell kindred and biography 
furnished in these volumes, we gather and condense the following 
facts. Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, was born in St. John’s parish, at Hunting- 
don, on the 25th of April, 1599, and was christened on the 29th 
of the same month. His father was the youngest son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, and there is ‘ no doubt at all that the family was re- 
lated to that of Thomas Cromwell, Karl of Essex, in Henry the 
Eighth’s time.’ His mother was Elizabeth Steward, who was, say 
the genealogists, ‘indubitably descended from the royal Stewart 
family of Scotland, from one Walter Steward,’ who accompanied 
Prince James of Scotland, when driven to England by stress of 
weather, where he was inhospitably detained with his suite by Henry 
the Fourth. The parents of Oliver had ten children, of whom 
seven came to maturity; and he was their only son. The family 
was of the rank of substantial gentry, and duly connected with 
such in the counties around. The stories of their poverty, if they 
were otherwise of moment, should be mentioned, as they are all 
false. His biographers introduce many tales of him which we 
here beg to give Christian burial once for all ; such as the accounts 
of ‘ his being run away with by an ape along the leads of Hinch- 
inbrook ; of his seeing prophetic spectres ; of his robbing orchards, 
and fighting tyrannously with boys; of his acting in school plays, 
the whole of which are grounded on human stupidity.’ 

From the day of his birth, which is jotted down in the parish 
register, there is no other authentic direct record concerning him 
till, in Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, we come to a written 
notice of his admission there, on the 23rd of April, 1616, the day 
on which Shakspere died. He remained at college till June, 
1618, when his father died, and he became the head of the do- 
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mestic circle at Huntingdon, ‘ returning to Cambridge no more.’ 
He appears afterwards to have entered at Lincoln’s Inn. In his 
twenty-second year he was married to a daughter of Sir James 
Bourchier’s, by whom he had nine children, of whom the best 
known was Richard,‘ poor idle frivolity,’ who died at Cheshunt, 
1712; and the most gifted was Henry, ‘a brave man and true: 
had he been named Protector, there had, most likely, been quite 
another history of England to write, at present ! 7 

It was within a few years after his marriage that he passed 
through those mental conflicts, to which Dr. Simcott, a medical 
practitioner who was called in to prescribe for him, referred, when 
he said, ‘ he had often been sent for at midnight to Mr. Cromwell, 
who thought he was just about to die,’ and who ‘ also had fancies 
about the town cross.’ ‘ Brief intimation,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘of 
which the reflective reader may make a great deal. All great souls 
are apt to be in thick darkness till the eternal rays and the celes- 
tial guiding stars disclose themselves. Temptations in the wilder- 
ness are appointed for every man that will assert a soul in himself 
and bea man. Let Oliver take comfort in his dark sorrows and 
melancholies. ‘ Our sorrow is the inverted image of our noble- 
ness.” The depth of our despair measures what capability, and 
height of claim, we have to hope.’ Whatever Mr. Carlyle’s own 
views may be of evangelical religion, he has too much sympathy 
with the subject of his book to treat with anything approaching to 
levity, that great change which appeared to come upon the mind of 
Cromwell when he professed to pass from darkness to light, and 
to be translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. Indeed we 
are much gratified at the way in which experimental godliness is 
frequently described or alluded to by a writer who has been sup- 
posed to have strong leanings towards Neology. There is decided 
candour and intelligent perception of a great truth in the following 
remarks. 


‘It is in these years, undated by history, that we must place Oliver's 
clear recognition of Calvinistic Christianity; what he with unspeakable joy, 
would name his conversion; his deliverance from the jaws of eternal death. 
Certainly a grand epoch for a man; properly the one epoch; the turning 
point which guides upwards or guides downwards, him and his activity for 
evermore. Oliver was henceforth a Christian man; believed in God, not 
on Sundays only, but on all days, in all places, and in all cases. A modest, 
devout man, solemnly intent to make his calling and election sure; to 
whom in credible dialect the voice of the Highest had spoken.’—Vol. i. 
79. 


Thus renewed in the spirit of his mind, for we believe that he 
was a Christian in the New Testament acceptation of the term, he 
was fitted to go forth and discharge the high duties awaiting him. 
On, Monday, the 17th March, 1628, he took his seat in the parlia- 
ment at Westminster, as member for the town of Huntingdon. 
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This was the third parliament called by Charles, and his most 
remarkable one, excepting the Long Parliament, which proved his 
last. The two former parliaments had lasted but afew weeks each, 
when the indignant monarch hurled them asunder ; but this lasted 
nearly a year. It was memorable for its acts, as it framed the 
Petition of Right, adopted the remonstrance against Buckingham, 
and passed three emphatic resolutions, against Arminianism, 
papistry, and illegal tonnage and poundage. In a committee of 
religion, appointed by this assembly, Cromwell stood up and made 
his first speech in parliament, which was uttered against the in- 
sidious attempts of Laud and his party to introduce popery into 
the English church. A fragment of this speech is preserved in a 
few earnest words, which, if neither remarkably elegant nor 
eloquent, are emphatic, and suited to impress the minds of his 
hearers. 

Eleven years passed away before another parliament was as- 
sembled. In the mean time Oliver had removed to St. Ives, where 
he became a gentleman farmer, and subsequently he resided in 
Ely ; in both places he was evidently looked up to and respected 
as a public-spirited man. He consorted with Puritans in general, 
many of whom were gentry of his own rank ; and some of them 
nobility of much higher rank. In 1640, to the great, glad asto- 
nishment of England, another parliament was convoked, in which 
he sat as member for Cambridge ; recommended by Hampden, say 
some, not needing any recommendation in those fen countries, 
think others. It is known as the Short Parliament, the king 
having dismissed it in anger within three weeks after its assem- 
bling. Unpropitious circumstances compelled the monarch to 
summon yet another parliament, which met on the third of No- 
vember in the same year, which accomplished and suffered very 
singular changes ; and did not finally vanish till March the 16th, 
1660. Cromwell sat again in this Long Parliament, for the town 
of Cambridge ; but was soon called out into active service; and was, 
indeed, engaged much more in military operations than in legis- 
lative duties during the greater part of its existence. For awhile 
he appears debating concerning propositions for the settlement of 
the national affairs ; and then, with his sword drawn, he went forth 
to enforce them. 

In 1642 we find him made captain in one of the troops under 
the Earl of Essex, doing sundry good services to the parliament in 
Cambridge, and elsewhere. He was at Edgehill battle, and did his 
duty there ; after which he told Hampden that they ‘never could get 
on with a set of poor tapsters and town apprentice people fighting 
against men of honour; to cope with men of honour, they must 
have men of religion.’ This led eventually to the formation of his 
body of Lronsides, who ‘were strong, and did exploits.” In the 
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following year the parliament’s affairs took a bad turn, and, except 
in the eastern counties, where Cromwell is now a colonel and 
governor of the Isle of Ely, look everywhere declining. Next year 
they somewhat revived with the appearance of twenty-one thousand 
Scots who entered England. Cromwell and Fairfax joined them 
at the Humber, and soon after was fought the battle of Marston 
Moor, in which the Ironsides quitted themselves like men. From 
this period the war was waged with much success by the parlia- 
ment, till the king put himself into the power of the army, and, 
fomenting divisions between the Presbyterians and Independents, 
hoped thereby, but vainly hoped, again to ascend the throne. In 
all the transactions connected with the history of Charles from this 
period till his death, Cromwell is deeply involved. 

In the progress of this war another controversy arose, in conse- 
quence of the desire on the part of the Presbyterians that all the 
soldiers should take the covenant, and that their mode of worship 
alone should be tolerated. In this, Cromwell took from the be- 
ginning such enlightened grounds of opposition, as prove him to 
have been far in advance of the men of his times. The parliament 
split into two parties, Presbyterians and Independents ; the former 
being backed by the city, and the latter by the army. The advo- 
cates of tolerance and liberty of conscience at length prevailed, and 
owed much of their success to the zealous, untiring efforts of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cromwell. In the peculiar and graphic style of 
our author, these events are thus spoken of :— 

‘ Uniformity of free-growing trees is good; uniformity of clipt dragons is 
not so good. ‘The general English mind, which, loving good order in all 
things, loves regularity even at a high price, could be content with this 
Presbyterian scheme, which we call the Dutch dragon one; but a deeper 
portion of the English mind inclines decisively to growing in the forest-tree 
way; and, indeed, will shoot out into very singular excrescences. There is 
like to be need of garden shears. London city cries, ‘ Apply the shears !” 
The army answers, “ Apply them gently ; cut off nothing that is sound !” 
London city knows with pain that there are “ many persons in the army 
who have never yet taken the covenant ;” the army begins to consider it 
unlikely that certain of them ever will take it !—Vol. i. pp. 260, 261. 


A Scotch army of forty thousand comes over to deliver the king 
from the sectaries, in the early part of the year 1648; Wales 
revolts, portions of England are disaffected ; and the small govern- 
ing party are in a position which might fill the bravest minds with 
misgivings. They give themselves to prayer and to preparation, 
more in the spirit of those ancient warriors who shouted, ‘The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon,’ than in the temper of Him who 
said, ‘the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.’ Success everywhere attended the parliamentary forces. 
Cromwell having routed the Scotch at Preston, urged on his tri- 
umphant march to Scotland, to obtain satisfaction for the invasion 
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of England, contrary to covenant. The result of his negociations 
is thus stated in one of his despatches to the Hon. W. Lenthall, 
Speaker of the House of Commons :— 


‘ All the enemy's forces in Scotland are now disbanded. The Committee 
of Estates have declared against all of that party's sitting in parliament. 
Good elections are already made in divers places ; of such as dissented from 
and opposed the late wicked engagement ; and they are now raising a force 
of about four thousand horse and foot; which, until they can complete, they 
have desired me to leave them two regiments of horse and two troops of 
dragoons. Which accordingly I have ‘yesolved. I have received, and so 
have the officers with me, many civilities and honours from the Committee 
of Estates, the city of Edinburgh, and ministers; which we may not own 
as done to us, but as done to your servants. I am now marching towards 
Carlisle ; and shall give you such further accounts of your affairs, as there 
shall be occasion. 

‘I am, Sir, 
‘Your humble servant, 
OLIVER CROMWELL.’ 


Before Cromwell could return to London, the unfortunate 
Charles was taken by the army, and at the command of the _parlia- 
ment, from which many royalist Presbyterians had been removed, 
by force and intimidation, brought to trial. The part which 
Cromwell took in consenting to his death, is well known. His 
views of resistance come out incidentally in a letter of his to Colonel 
Hammond, the governor of the Isle of Wight, from which we 
extract the following :— 


‘ Authorities and powers are the ordinance of God. This or that species 
is of human institution, and limited, some with larger, others with stricter 
bands, each one according to its constitution. But I do not, therefore, 
think the authorities may do whatever they like, and yet such obedience be 
due. All agree that there are cases in which it is lawful to resist. The 
query is, whether ours be such a case? Consider, whether salus populi be 
a sound position? Whether this army be not a lawful power called by 
God to oppose and fight against the king upon some stated grounds; and 
being in power to such ends, may not oppose one name of authority, for 
those ends, as well as another name? If so, it may be acting will be justi- 
fied in foro humano. 


This sort of reasoning prevailed. And the man who had sat 
upon a throne, who bated not a jot of hope or heart in the days of 
his deepest calamity, and proved himself every inch a king, was 
conducted to a scaffold. It is not our intention to pass judgment 
on the ‘martyr’ or on the ‘regicides,’ as we simply chronicle the 
event ; but we wish that Mr. Carlyle had spoken in other and less 
flippant terms, than those in which he has alluded to this tragie 
termination of the war. Cromwell was sent soon after this to Ire- 
land as Lord Lieutenant, where his arms were generally victorious ; 
and the people were by various means subdued. After nine 
months’ incessant activity in that country, he sailed for England, 
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landing at Bristol, where he was received with all due honours, 
and entered London amidst one wide tumult of salutation, artil- 
lery, and human shouting. It was on this occasion he is reported 
to have said, when some sycophantic person observed, ‘ What a 
crowd come out to see your lordship’s triumph!’ ‘ Yes, but if it 
were to see me hanged, how many more would there be !’ 

The Irish policy of Cromwell has been condemned in the most 
unqualified terms by Romanists and high churchmen, and his Act 
of Settlement is even now called in that country, ‘ Cromwell’s 
curse.” The real procedure, however, of the Puritan Common- 
wealth toward the sister country, was very different from the 
common representations given of it. We are glad to quote the 
testimony of our author as to the immediate and probable effects 
of their policy, had it been permitted fully to develope itself. 

‘The mass of the Irish nation lived quite under a new land aristocracy ; 
new, and in several particulars, very much improved indeed ; under these 
lived the mass of the Irish nation ; ploughing, delving, hammering; with 
their wages punctually paid them; with the truth spoken to them, and 
the truth done to them, so as they had never before seen it since they were 
a nation! Clarendon himself admits that Ireland flourished, to an unex- 
ampled extent, under this arrangement. One can readily believe it. 

‘Treland, under this arrangement, would have grown up gradually into 
a sober, diligent, drab-coloured population ; developing itself most probably 
in some form of Calvinistic Protestantism. For there was hereby a Pro- 
testant church of Ireland, of the most irrefragable nature, preaching daily 
in all its actions a real gospel of veracity, of piety, of fair dealing, and good 
order to all men; and certain other “ Protestant churches of Ireland,” of 
which the human soul is getting heavy, had of a surety never found footing 
there! But the ever-blessed Restoration came upon us! All that arrange- 
ment was torn up by the roots ; and Ireland was appointed to develope itself, 
as we have seen. Not in the drab-coloured Puritan way ; in what other way 
is still a terrible dubiety, to itself and to us! It will be by some such gospel 
veracity, I think. This “ curse of Cromwell,” so-called, is the only gospel of 
that kind I can yet discover to have ever been fairly afoot there.—Vol. i. 
pp. 521, 522. 

Here, then, for the present, we pause, having arrived at the end 
of the great civil war, which terminated successively in the three 
kingdoms to the honour of the Commonwealth ; a result which was 
mainly owing, under Providence, to the sagacity, uprightness, and 
perseverance of Cromwell. Notwithstanding the peculiarities of 
Mr. Carlyle’s style, which are somewhat repulsive to readers not 
thoroughly familiar with it, he has, we believe, furmshed a work 
which will be widely read, and which will work a change of senti- 
ment in countless minds in reference to Cromwell. It is impossible 
to read the letters and despatches which these volumes contain, 
without being struck with the true greatness of the man, as a 
soldier and legislator; as a relative and friend. He was the kind 
of person conceived of by Shakspere when he makes Antony declare 
over the corpse of Brutus,—‘ Nature might stand up and say to all 
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the world, This was a man.’ The instrument of accomplishing a 
great work in the hand of Providence, he must have possessed 
higher qualities than craft or a dexterous capacity of subordinating 
the accidents of his position to his personal aims. He had passed 
the meridian of life before he took to the business of leading 
an army; and while his great military talents secured almost 
every battle in which he was leader, he knew how to grace his 
singular victories with forbearance and mercy. Though, perhaps, 
he never uttered half-a-dozen consecutive sentences without hesita- 
tion, yet, if the design of oratory is to bring the mind of the hearer 
into harmony with that of the speaker, then he, by his sincerity and 
straightforward addresses, so often secured his end as to be no mean 
orator. He was an earnest, right-minded man, who had counted 
the cost of his career, and resolved to accomplish his mission, not- 
withstanding the cost. His money was freely lent to the common- 
wealth when there was little prospect of its return. His endeavours 
to reform the church were always decided, if not always gentle; as, 
when governor of Ely, he entered the cathedral, and finding one 
Mr. Hitch sporting a surplice in the pulpit, ordered him, in an 
audible voice, ‘ Leave off your fooling, and come down, sir!’ That 
he was no fool, his works declare; that he was no knave, is tolerably 
evident from the disinterestedness which uniformly marked his 
conduct. Could he now speak from the tomb to the men who eall 
him calumniator, liar, assassin, scoundrel, it might be in such terms 
as those in which a modern French statesman, when interrupted in 
the delivery of a report by abusive epithets on the part of the 
Cété Droit, after a moment’s pause, said, ‘I wait, messieurs, till 
these amenities be exhausted!’ Cromwell can yet afford to wait. 
Still, however, we say concerning this man, who was alike dig- 
nified in the senate and in the camp; distinguished equally by 
affection and fidelity in all the social relations of life; convicted 
of no one act of dishonesty or treachery, It is high time that the 
general charges of hypocrisy, which go for nothing with sensible 
men, because they can only be generally denied, should be with- 
drawn, or an attempt be made to substantiate them by proving 
some specific cases. All seekers after truth owe Mr. Carlyle a debt 
of gratitude for his present labours; and we hope he will be en- 
couraged to put speedily to press his Life of Cromwell, to the 
existence of which we have previously referred. We shall resume 
this subject in our next number. 
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VE. 
A DEVOTIONAL MEDITATION. 


* I WILL CRY UNTO GOD MOST HIGH, UNTO GOD THAT PERFORMETH ALL THINGS 
FoR ME. —Psalm lvii. 2. 

THE greatness and condescension of God are prominently exhi- 
bited in the Sacred Scriptures, and are dwelt upon by various 
inspired writers, especially by David, as the most astonishing com- 
bination of facts which can claim our attention, elicit our wonder- 
ing admiration, and awaken the holiest gratitude of our hearts. 
That the glorious Being who inhabits eternity, and who is the 
Creator of the universe, should stoop to observe the affairs of such 
feeble creatures as we are, and to enter minutely into all that 
appertains to our present and future welfare, is so wonderful, that 
we need a well-accredited revelation of the truth, in order to be 
assured of its certainty. None of the heathens, in ancient or 
modern times, however enlightened, were able to grasp this great 
conception. And, indeed, all appearances would at first sight be 
against the conclusion. The insignificance of man, as ‘a worm, a 
leaf, a blast, a shade ;’ as a being limited in capacity and restricted 
to a small circle of action, when placed in contrast with the over- 
whelming greatness of the Infinite One, would lead us to imagine 
that he will not ‘open his eyes to behold such an one’ as man. 
The frailty and mortality of our race, if contrasted with the immu- 
tableness and eternity of God, would discourage belief in his conde- 
scending regard ; forasmuch as we fill up our brief day and disap- 
pear from the stage of earthly being, but He lives for ever. And to 
a thoughtful mind, the sinfulness of the creature, as opposed to the 
holiness of God, appears to remove us to an infinite distance from 
his favourable notice. Other worlds may be found, and other crea- 
tures be imagined, to whom he may vouchsafe the notice of his eye 
and the blessing of his constant care ; but can he take an interest in 
beings so ungrateful and depraved as we? It is our comfort, as 
Christians, to believe that he can, that he will; to remember that 
he careth for us; and that having stooped to give his Son to 
assume our nature, he will with him freely give us all things. 

This glorious truth, written as with a pencil of living light, on 
the imperishable pages of the book of life, is a practical and cheer- 
ing one of unspeakable value. We may ever draw comfort from 
the thought that God performeth all things for us. Under all the 
variety of our expericnce, whether in depression or exultation, in 
sorrow or in joy, we may cry to him with confidence for help. 
In all the alternations of our outward circumstances, whether of 
prosperity or adversity, of glory or gloom, this may chasten or 
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support. Whatever position or place we occupy, this may be our 
stay. From the ends of the earth, or from the depths of the 
ocean ; from the chamber of the palace, or the murky recesses of a 
dungeon ; from the couch of affliction and on the bed of death, we 
may cry unto God, as unto Him who heareth prayer. The lan- 
guage of the sweet singer of Israel may with advantage be adopted 
by our Christian readers, at the commencement of the present year. 
Reviewing the past with its mercies, and connecting that with the 
present and its responsibilities, we may look onward to the future 
with hope, just in proportion as we are strong in the resolve to cry 
unto God Most High, who performeth all things for us. 

The infinite dignity of Jehovah, so far from repelling our 
addresses to his peerless majesty, is here employed as a motive to 
the exercise of prayer. While no representation, however extended 
or elaborate, can give us an adequate impression of the greatness 
of his power—while our noblest conceptions leave us at an im- 
measurable distance below the truth, it is well to have our minds 
exercised on thoughts of his glory. This is a subject at which we 
must look long and well in order to feel its grandeur and moral 
influence. There are certain objects in nature, especially in moun- 
tainous regions, which cannot be well appreciated till the eye has 
become accustomed to their gproportions, and. has surveyed them 
from the many points of observation at which they may be viewed. 
So we require to look frequently and steadily at the Divine greatness 
in order to have ennobling conceptions of God. It is easy to imagine 
an ascending scale in the creation, filling up each imtermediate 
space from a worm to an angel; but He is infinitely high above the 
greatest as the meanest. It is lawful to conceive of the celestial 
hierarchy occupying different stations and rising above each as they 
each approach to God, while there remains an infinite distance 
between the highest and him. ‘To whom, then, will ye liken God?’ 
He is the Most High! 

In all the essential perfections of his nature he is emphatically 
the highest. Self-existent and underived, he is the fountain of 
being and of bliss. Independent of his creatures, he stands upon 
the rock of his own sufficiency ; and while they derive their conso- 
lation from extraneous sources, he is infinitely happy in himself. 
Possessed of illimitable wisdom and boundless might, he fulfils all 
his pleasure. His government extends to all parts of the universe, 
and is carried on for the welfare of his creatures in connexion with 
his own glory. It belongs to him to accomplish the mightiest results 
by the most insignificant instruments, and to educe the greatest 
good from the most fearful calamities. And oh! it is an unspeak- 
able source of consolation that he employs all his might for the 
welfare of those who love him. Will he plead against me with his 
great power ? said the afflicted patriarch ; no, he will put strength 
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into me. Through the Saviour, who is the Mediator between God 


4 exercise of prayer, when reminding the Ephesians that he is able to 
‘ do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think. The 
7 comprehensive power of language is great, and we ask many things 
a at the throne of grace, while he is able to exceed our requests. The 
7 range of thought is higher and wider than that of the utterance of 
4 the lips; but he is able to do above all we think. For this, let 
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found. 


formeth all things. 


benevolent, and embrace the highest welfare 
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and man, we draw nigh to God, and claim the protection of his 
arm. We connect our feebleness with his might, and come up 
from the wilderness leaning on our Beloved. Thus the apostle 
Paul employs the fact of his ability as an encouragement to the 


every one that is godly pray unto him in a time when he may be 


The benevolent activity of God is further represented as an 
encouragement to devotional exercises. He is the performer of all 
things on the behalf of his children. The Scriptures nowhere 
exhibit him as retiring into the depths of Godhead, and leaving the 
affairs of the creation to the government of self-acting laws, or to the 
accidents of chance ; but, on the contrary, he is presented to view as 
upholding and preserving all things by the word of his power, and 
subordinating all events to the welfare of those who know and serve 
him. He thus acts in harmony with the law under which he has placed 
the creation. All things labour; yet not for themselves, but for 
others do they toil. The elements of nature work, and accomplish 
a benevolent end. Moral principles are necessarily active, as godly 
sorrow worketh repentance, and faith worketh by love. 
Father,’ said Jesus, ‘worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 


How wide, then, is the range of this operation as extending not 
merely to a few events in our history, but as including all the 
minute circumstances which have a bearing on our welfare ! 
fixes the bounds of our habitation, gives his angels charge over us, 
guides us with his eye, and preserves our lives as in the hollow of 
his hand. By the gracious influences of his Spirit he is perform- 
ing in the hearts of his children the work of faith with power ; 
causing their conflicts and victories, their sorrows and joys, their 
hopes and disappointments alike to subserve his designs in reference 
to them. ‘All things work together (evvepye, contribute to, co- 
operate) for good to them that love God. And this operation is 
efficient. Others may design and have no ability to fulfil, or begin 
to work, and have no adequate means to defeat opposition, and to 
finish their enterprise ; but our God is in the heavens, and doeth 
whatsoever be will, And, still further, all his arrangements are 


believer. Asthe various parts of a complicated piece of mechanism 
all perform ther separate work, with a view to the production of 
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one result, so all the arrangements of providence and grace which 
pass over us, are tending with infallible certainty to the fulfilment 
of a gracious purpose on behalf of the church as a whole, and of 
each individual member. How cheering is the promise of the 
Saviour, ‘I will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you!’ He 
does not look on with indifference, as I grope my way in darkness, 
but will give me light. He is not leaving me to wither beneath 
his frown, or to sink beneath my burden, but will cheer and 
strengthen me. As I struggle with the tide of difficulty, he will 
come walking on the waves, and rescuing me from impending woe, 
rebuke my fears and animate my spirit by demanding, ‘O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?” 

Now the knowledge of these mighty truths will not promote 
indifference, but lead to activity. It will not lead us to say, God 
will perform everything for me, though I give myself no concern, 
but will rather call forth all the devout affection and earnest desire 
of the regenerated heart, unto God who performeth all things. 
Oftentimes do we need his interference, as we are brought into new 
and untried circumstances in which our own strength and wisdom, 
or that of others, is inadequate to our relief. From the Most High 
our help alone can come, while his readiness to aid is equal to his 
ability to save. Would that we were always inclined to seek his 
interposition with that sincerity and earnestness which are involved 
in the idea of crying aloud for deliverance! The cry of hunger is 
only appeased by bread; the cry of danger is only silenced by the 
interposing hand of him to whom it appeals; and in like manner 
the anxious desire of the enlightened mind can only be satisfied by 
the communication of Divine mercy and grace, to help in time of 
need. In every case in which we appeal to our Father, he will 
honour our plea by coming to our aid. Long as we are found in 
a world of sin and woe, and are encompassed by infirmity, we shall 
need the mighty supports of his love, and therefore let us humbly 
and solemnly resolve to call upon him as long as we live. And 
soon will he call to us and say, It is enough. Come up hither— 
enter into the joy of your Lord! 
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truth challenges us to prepare for opposition. 


its character. 


respecting them. 


has said concerning’ them must be dogmatic. 


light of a satellite. 


theology, must be wrong. 


STRAUSS’ LIFE OF JESUS.*« 


Some years have elapsed since the first edition of ‘Das Leben 
Jesu,’ by Strauss, was given to the German public. But, although 
it created a deep and enduring interest among our Teutonic 
neighbours, we have lived in comparative and happy ignorance 
of its details if not of its theory. The appearance, however, of 
the pamphlets with which we introduce this article will be sure to 
provoke inquiry,—so that the policy of silence respecting a book 
so dangerous is no longer questionable. Add to this, that it has 
for many months been circulated in a cheap weekly form among 
our working classes, and it will be evident that our loyalty to God’s 
We propose, there- 
fore, to make a few remarks—not so much in answer to Strauss’ 
argument, as with the hope of enabling our readers to estimate 


A true philosophy and a true theology are identical. 
we use the term philosophy—we intend that science which treats 
of Being, and we mean that its ultimate and, therefore, character- 
istic truths are the ultimate and characteristic truths of theology. 
We do not sympathise with that school which would go to the 
Scriptures for the sciences physical,—but we do feel with those 
who repair to them for the science transcendental. 
of framing independent hypotheses as to Being Absolute or Being 
Conditioned, as to God or nature, we thankfully surrender our 
faith —‘the evidence of things not seen’— to the words of God 


Thus, instead 


If God has spoken of Himself and of humanity, then what he 
All our speculations 
in regard to His existence and our own are superseded. 
must be a philosophy distinct in form from that of a theology— 
let it be as its dependent. Its light is beautiful, but it is the 


Assuredly it follows from this that in all such investigations the 
proper initiative is, first, to satisfy ourselves that the Scriptures are 
the words of the Most High,—and then with them as with ‘a 
light that shineth in a dark place’ to explore onward. 
this method—to begin with philosophy, and by it to interpret 


LL.D. Trinity College, Dublin 


* 1. Voices of the Church; inreply to Dr. D. F. Strauss, Author of ‘ Das 
Leben Jesu, comprising Essays in Defence of Christianity, by Divines of 
various Communions. Collected and composed by the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. 

2. Tentamen Anti-Straussianum ; an Argument, by Orlando T. Dobbin, 
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But by far the majority of the German theologians do this. 
They begin with philosophical hypotheses. Thence they draw 
their laws of Scriptural interpretation. And so each peculiarity 
in a system of scientific research has its correspondent in theolo- 
gical inquiry. 

We have made these remarks for the purpose of duly estimating 
the theory of Strauss. He is a disciple of Hegel—his philosophy 
is Pantheistic ;—and with this as a criterion he has tested and pro- 
nounced upon the records of Christianity. Apart from any de- 
tails, this alone were enough to make us suspect his conclusions. 
Still it may be well to advert to some particulars. 

Pantheism excludes all idea of the personality of God. It 
refuses to distinguish between Him and nature. It will not admit 
the poetic conception of ‘the Soul of the world’ It cannot, 
even in thought, msulate God from his manifestations in the uni- 
verse. ‘In making all things God, (man, of course, included) it 
destroys the very essence of our idea of deity; for whether God is 
brought down to a level with his works, or his works are raised to 
rank with God, the result is the same ;—all is God, there is no 
superior, still less a supreme being; all lofty excellence is destroyed; 
the idea of boundless perfection and consummate holiness is lost ; 
religion has no beau ideal, and therefore ceases to exist ; and man 
has no alternative than to turn self-worshipper, being himself at 
least as high as any other object that hes within the sphere of his 
knowledge.’ = Now, let a man with this philosophical theory 
approach the study of the New Testament,—let him resolve to 
make his conceptions of Jesus Christ—‘God manifest in the 
flesh’—quadrate with it, and the Saviour ceases to be a real 
being, his attributes are no proofs of his personality. ‘ Christ,’ 
says Strauss, ‘is not an individual, but an idea—that is to say, 
humanity. In the human race, behold the God-made-man ; 
behold the child of the visible virgin and the imvisible Father, 
that is, of matter and of mind; bebold the Saviour, the Redeemer, 
the sinless one; behold him who dies, who is raised again, who 
mounts into the heavens. Believing in this Christ, in his 
death, his resurrection, man is justified before God.’ To this 
conclusion every pantheist—so long as he maintains his pan- 
theism, must come. It is fatal to his theory—that Christ, with 
personal attributes, being in the form of God, took upon him the 
form of a servant, was fashioned as a man, humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. This sim- 
ple fact insulates the Divinity—and that is unpantheistic. The 
Christ of pantheism, therefore, is an Idea. 

Again: to this same vicious method of subjecting the Christian 
Scriptures to a hypothetical philosophy, we attribute the doctrine 
of Strauss respecting miracles. ‘ When, in the first place, a solu- 
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tion of the difficulties which I find in the biblical history, satisfac- 
tory to myself, is put before me: and when, secondly, a solution 
of the philosophical views which I have against the possibility of 
a miracle,—then will I allow myself to be convinced.’ ‘A miracu- 
lous operation upon natural objects, or products of art,—as turning 
water into wine, multiplication of loaves, admits of no possible expla- 
nation. Even the conception of such a possibility is so far out of 
the question that I must lose my senses, before I could receive 
anything of the kind.”* At present it is not our province to 
canvass this assertion of the non-possibility of a miracle.— 
We adduce it simply to show the intellectual conditions under 
which Strauss exammes the Christian Scriptures. Spinoza has 
somewhere said, ‘All that is related in the revealed books happened 
in conformity with the established laws of the universe.’ This is 
one of the axioms of Pantheism. The identification of God and 
nature involves the doctrine of necessity. There can be no miracle 
where there is no mind that can interpose. 

Now, we think that before we enter on a controversy with Strauss 
and his disciples, we are warranted in requiring them to abandon 
this method of theological investigation. At best, Pantheism is 
but a hypothesis. It would be different were its doctrines as 
irrefragably established as the principles of an exact science. Then 
they might be applied as criteria to other cognate speculations. As 
it is, this process of investigation is exactly the same, and therefore 
as false as that of our old hypothetical physical philosophers. 

When will the spirit of the Baconian logic be thoroughly under- 
stood by our theologians? Not until, without any preconceived 
system, philosophical or religious, they repair to the Christian Scrip- 
tures as to a book of facts. Not until those facts, as the phe- 
nomena from which a Divine science is to be generalised, are 
reverently compared. ‘Then, but not until then, shall we be in the 
path which, in other departments of inquiry, has led to the possi- 
bility of demonstration. How opposite are the spirit and method 
pursued by Strauss! His philosophy exacts from him the utmost 
effort to deprive the Christ of the Gospels of all Divine reality. ‘ He 
does not absolutely deny the existence of Jesus. He preserves the 
following shadow; namely, that Jesus was baptized by St. John, 
that he gathered together disciples, that in the end he sank under 
the hatred of the Pharisees. These are, with a few additional details, 
the foundation of truth, to which the human imagination has added 
all the wonders of the life of Christ. The succession of events 
related by the evangelists is nothing in reality but a succession of 


* Streitschriften, Heft iii. p. 18. 
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ideas clothed in a poetical form by tradition; that is to say, a 
mythology.’ 

The manner in which the author conceives that this work of 
imagination has been accomplished, merits above all to be remarked. 
He thinks that, struck with the expectation of the Messiah, the * 
people of Palestine by degrees added to the true representation of 
Jesus, all the features of the Old Testament which could appear to 
relate to him. Popular tradition accepted as real, the imaginary 
actions that the ancient law attributed to the future Christ ; thus 
modelling, fashioning, aggrandising, correcting, deifying the cha- 
racter of Jesus of Nazareth, after the imaginary type at first con- 
ceived by the prophets. On this principle, the New Testament is, 
in fact, little else than a vulgar and hasty imitation of the Old. In 
the same manner that the God of Plato formed the universe accord- 
ing to a preconceived idea, the people of Palestine formed Christ 
after the ideal furnished them by their ancient law. It is evident, 
that in this doctrine it would not be Christ who established the 
church, but the church which invented and established Christ. 
The political, religious, mystical prophecies were the theme which 
the sentiments of the people soon converted into events. Thus, the 
world was not the dupe of an illusion of the senses, but of something 
of its own creation; and mankind, during two thousand years, has 
knelt, not before an imposture, as said the eighteenth century, but 
before an ideal being, wrongly decorated with the insignia of reality. 

The following is, in general, the method which the author 
employs to arrive at these results. With a large number of critics, 
he admits an interval of thirty years between the death of Jesus 
Christ, and the compilation of the first of our Gospels. This space 
of time seems to him sufficient for the popular fictions to take the 
place of facts. His criticism applies itself successively to each 
moment of Christ’s life. After the English school, taken up by 
Voltaire,—after the ‘ Fragmens d’un Inconnu,’—and a great number 
of other predecessors, he draws forth the contradictions between the 
evangelists. He affirms that, if orthodoxy has not been able to 

satisfy reason on this subject, the explanations taken from the 
natural course of things are not less defective. These two kinds of 
interpretations being discarded, it only remained to deny the reality 
of the fact itself: to convert it into an allegory—into a legend— 
into a myth. This is the uniform consequence with which the 
author terminates each discussion ; and then not one word of grief, 
not one regret. The impression of the immense void which the ab- 
sence of Christ will leave in the memory of the human race, does not 
cost him a sigh. Without anger, without passion, without hatred, 
he continues tranquilly, geometrically, the solution of his problem.* 


* Quinet, p. 13. 
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What is logically true, may be ethically false. Concede certain 
postulates, and the purest form of ratiocination may conduct to the 
most appalling error. This must be recollected, in limine, on 
entering into controversy with Strauss, nay, with all the German 
Rationalists. Deny them the right of taking a hypothesis as 
a Procrustes’ bed by which to mutilate Christianity. Make the 
sacred books the subject of examination irrespective of, as over and 
above and beyond, any and all philosophical theories, and the result 
will be as successful as the course will have been wise. 

We are not blind to the excellences of the German mind, 
neither are we unaware of its deformities. A strange combination 
is it of the massive and the aérial, of the logical and the imaginative, 
of the heroic in impassiveness, with the gentle in sensibility. And 
this is unfavourable to a truly dispassionate severity in the pursuit 
of truth. None can be more in earnest, none more prepared to 
renounce old doctrines and accept others that are new, for the sake 
of attaining pure, defecated truth, than the German student; and 
yet, in consequence of the above elements in his character, none is 
more in danger of so subjectiving it, as to render it partial and one- 
sided. How unlike such men as Bishops Hall and Butler and 
Horsley ! 

But we must pass to a brief consideration of the pamphlets at 
the head of this article. ‘The Voices of the Church’ is a collection 
of tractates written against Strauss, by Professor Quinet, Pasteur 
Athanase Coquerel, Tholuck, Miiller, Neander, Wurm, and Dr. 
Beard, the editor. It would be impracticable to give any detail of 
their contents. In the general, we must say, that as professed 
replies to Strauss, those of MM. Quinet and Coquerel are unsatis- 
factory. In addition to their unsuitableness in form,—for they are 
declamations against a cool and consecutive argument,—we must 
express our regret at their want of depth and earnestness in 
emotion. ‘The credibility o/ the evangelical history illustrated,’ by 
Tholuck, is an admirable specimen of that writer’s genius in detecting 
philosophical coincidences, and eliciting strong historical presump- 
tions. ‘ Miiller’s Theory of Myths’ and ‘ Passages from the “ Leben 
Jesu” of Neander’ are already well known to the public. Of Dr. 
Beard’s historical and moral argument we cannot speak too highly, 
in regard to manliness of conviction, deep reverence, and an aspira- 
tion after the holy and the true, which we trust will soon conduct 
him to a full and unhesitating acceptance of the whole truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

We will now proceed to notice, somewhat more fully, the brochure 
of Dr. Dobbin. His object is to show from one philosophical fact, 
that the four gospels were written at a period so close upon that in 
which the events that they record occurred,—as to give them the 
highest historical authenticity. If it can be proved that they are 
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contemporaneous statements—then, as narratives, they must be free 
from all the accretions of tradition or of legendary fancy. Dr. 
Dobbin contends that they must have been composed far within the 
limits of the year 30 after the death of Christ. But establish 
this, and then the theory of Strauss, as to the growth of Christi- 
anity into a myth, is a gratuitous assumption. 


Dr. Dobbin, in his researches into the Greek text of the New 
Testament, has discovered— 


‘ That, in a peculiar usage, the New 'festament writers are divisible into 
two great classes,—a usage so peculiar, that the author may justly feel 
surprise that it has not yet, so far as he can ascertain, been made the 
subject of lengthened remark from the press. While each sacred penman 
differs from his next neighbour in almost every conceivable form of style 
and expression, there is one particular, and perhaps only one, in the language 
of the Gospels, in which Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John entirely correspond 
with each other. In this point of coincidence, the Evangelists are as 
entirely opposed to another class, who, whatever may be their differences 
with each other, are of one complexion in a diverse usage ;—these are 
Paul, James, Peter, Jude, and the author of the Johannine Epistles and 
Apocalypse. So entirely do these respective classes conform to the 
usage referred to, that if we confine our observation to this single feature, 
they constitute two volumes, most markedly distinct. Here are the evan- 
gelists on the one side, and the epistolographers on the other,—no man 
garbed like his fellow on either side, yet every one so visibly bearing the 
common badge as to identify him at once with either party. 

‘ THIS PECULIAR AND DISTINCTIVE USAGE IS THAT OF THE NAME BY WHICH 
THE SAVIOUR OF MEN IS DESIGNATED IN THE GOSPELS AND EPISTLES 
RESPECTIVELY. 

‘This is the grand fact which in the sequel will be shown to bear 
irresistibly against the mythic scheme, and which branches straightway 
into two, viz., the separate repetition of each usage. 

‘The first singularity inviting our attention here is, that the name 
"Inaois, is that by which the Saviour is known in the Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles, to the almost exclusion of every other.’ . ; 

‘The name "Ingots oceurs nearly seven hundred times in the works of 
the four Evangelists, as the proper designation of the Saviour of men. 
In the Epistles, on the other hand, it occurs less than seventy times, 
although the mention of the Saviour is frequent enough by other names.’ 


On the contrary, our author has ascertained,— 


‘1. That the word Xpirés alone, as a designation of the Son of Mary, 
oceurs about siaty times in the Gospels and Acts, while it occurs about two 
hundred and forty times in the Epistles and Revelation. 

‘2. That in the Gospels and Acts it never occurs without the article, 
except in three instances, in which possibly the absence of that particle 
might be accounted for upon other grounds than a change in the sense ; 
while, on the contrary, the more common use of the word in the Epistles 
is without the article. The meaning of the word, however, in the Gospels, 
would appear to present as wide a distinction from that in the Epistles as 
the absence of the article. The evident construction of the various pas- 
Sages in the Evangelists points it out as an official, in the Epistles as a 
personal designation. 
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‘3. That the form ’Incots Xpiordés occurs only five times in the Gospels. 
This form occurs in the Epistles at least one hundred and sixty 
times. 

‘4, That the form Xpiords "Ingots never once occurs in the Gospels, and 
only some two or three times in the Acts, where it is far from certain that 
they are not to be disjoined in translation,—while in the Epistles they are 
very common. 

‘5. Upon the broad question of the nomenclature of Christ, that while 
the Epistle writers use .the same terms by ‘which he is designated in the 
Gospels, ’Incots and Xpiorés, separately, about two hundred times, .. . . in 
three hundred cases besides, they use an appellation that is either altogether 
unknown, or scarcely known, to the Evangelists. 

‘6. That ’Ijoods in the Gospels occurs in the proportion of fourteen to 
one to Xpirds in the Gospels, and that Xpirdés in the Epistles occurs in 
the proportion of ten to one to’Imoois in the Epistles. That thus the immense 
predominance of "Inco%s is characteristic of the one, as that of Xpiords is of 
the other. 

‘7. Lastly, a comparison of an equal number of chapters, in each class 
of writings, presents the following curious proportions. We take Mark as 
the representative of the Evangelists, because containing the same num- 


ber of chapters as Paul to the Romans, and his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 


‘Ingots, the Gospel designation, ocevrs in Mark...... 95 times. 

” 99 1 Corinthians . 28 
Xpiords, the Epistolary designation, occurs in Mark ..... 7 times. 

” ” Romans ... 68 

1 Corinthians 68 __,, 

” ” Romans - 

” 1 Corinthians ,, 

Xpioréds alone, in: Mark. 

Romans... . 36 


‘ The question now to be asked in connexion with our argument is,— 
Which of these is the earlier usage? Is there evidence enough to lead to 
a satisfactory conclusion ? and does it lean decisively enough, either way, 
to give assurance to the mind? We think so; and proceed to the develop- 
ment of our second proposition :— 

‘ THAT THE DIFFERENCE THUS PROVED TO EXIST, INDICATES A DIFFERENT 
PERIOD FOR THE COMPOSITION OF THE TWO CLASSES OF WRITINGS,—THE Gos- 
PELS AND EpPISTLES; AND THAT THESE PERIODS MUST HAVE BEEN AN EARLY 
DATE FOR THE GOSPELS, AND ONE CONSIDERABLY LATER FOR THE EPIsTLEs.’ 
pp. 48—50. 


In this mode Dr. Dobbin argues :— 


‘The Saviour appears in the New Testament simply as the man “ Jesus;” 
but as his office becomes more clearly perceived and generally acknow- 
ledged, the man becomes absorbed in the Messiah, and “ the Christ” 
becomes frequent in use; last of all, the notion of Messiahship becomes 
so intimately connected with his life, name, persop, &c., that the word 
indicative of that office passes into popular use; no longer, however, in its 
strictly official sense, but as part and parcel of the name. Now, if this be 
anything like a correct explanation of the analogy existing between the 
processes,—we say anything like correct, for an approach to correctness is 
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enough for our purpose,—the simple designation, ‘Inovis, is the primitive 
one, and the Gospels were written before the Epistles. —p. 65. 


The above philological statement is very ingenious, and the last 
paragraph, as an application of the argument of analogy, is most 
happy. And after considerable deliberation, we are prepared fully 
to accept it. It is an evidence of the priority of the gospels to the 
epistles, and must therefore place the composition of them so near 
to the time of our Lord’s existence upon earth, as to be fatal to the 
theory of their mythical character. We were at first disposed to 
question this. We referred to the apocryphal gospels, and found 
in one of them,—‘ A Gospel of our Saviour’s Infancy, under the 
name of Thomas,’—that "Incods occurs in the course of its seven 
paragraphs sixteen times, whereas the only other designation it 
gives our Lord, viz., Kipios Xpiords, occurs but 
once. And knowing the date of the apocryphal gospels to have 
been /Jater than that of the epistles, we, at first, thought this coin- 
cidence fatal to Dr. Dobbin’s theory. But it will not touch his 
argument. The apocryphal gospels were written in imitation of 
the gospels genuine,—and it had indeed been strange, if such a 
peculiarity in the phraseology of the latter, had not attracted the 
attention of the forgers. 

Having thanked Dr. Dobbin for his very interesting contribution 
to sacred philology, we should be indiscriminate in our praise, if 
we did not say that there is much in this brochure to detract from 
his merit as a writer. His education has been too liberal to justify 
his unclassical English, and h’s logical pedantry. ‘ Befel the oppug- 
nant,’ ‘to refuge ourselves, * hate, which would down with the 
religion of Jesus,’ ‘no man garbed like his fellow-—these and 
numerous others are expressions which no liberal scholar should 
employ. Neither should he have announced his philological state- 
ment in terms which induce us to thik he anticipates being 
ranked with the discoverers of his age. But he can afford this 
subtraction from his merit. 


IX. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN 
AND THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE 
RESPECTING THE GERMAN CHURCH AND THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 

Most of our readers must be familiar with the name of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, the present Prussian ambassador in this country, 
from the Life and Correspondence of the late Dr. Arnold. The 
exalted opinion which that great and good man entertained of the 
intellectual and spiritual attainments of the Chevalier Bunsen, 
with whom he lived on terms of the most intimate friendship, 
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naturally excites within us a lively desire to become acquainted 
with the sentiments of such a person respecting the Christian 
church. And this desire is still further mereased by the fact, that 
the Chevalier Bunsen is a scholar and a statesman, that he does 
not belong to any section of our own church, and that he is there- 
fore likely to look at ecclesiastical questions from a different point 
of view from ourselves. There are, perhaps, few men of the pre- 
sent day who have attached to themselves so large a share of the 
respect and love of good men of various nations and creeds as the 
Chevalier Bunsen; and there are very few, indeed, whose opinions 
we should esteem of more importance than his. The present is 
not the time for speaking of his literary labours ; but we would just 
remind our readers that he enjoys a very high reputation as a 
scholar, an historian, and an archeologist. During his long resi- 
dence at Rome as Prussian ambassador, he studied with the utmost 
care and success the antiquities of the city, as we see from the 
valuable contributions which he made to the ‘ Description of 
the City of Rome ;’ (Beschreibung der Stadt Rom,) and during the 
past year he brought out the first three volumes of a great histo- 
rical work on Egypt, (4¢gyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte,) of 
which we intend giving an account im a subsequent number of this 
periodical. 

But notwithstanding the high estimation in which the Chevalier 
Bunsen is held by all who are personally acquainted with him, he 
has been regarded with some degree of suspicion by a large class 
of persons, both in Germany and in this country, on account of the 
part which he took in the establishment of the English bishopric 
at Jerusalem. It was supposed, not only that he was favourable to 
episcopacy, but that he was anxious to introduce into the Lutheran 
church of Prussia the episcopal form of government as it existed 
in England, and that the king of Prussia strongly sympathised 
with him in these views. In order to remove the misconception 
which prevailed in Germany respecting the intentions of the king, 
Abeken received orders to publish an account of the establishment 
of the English bishopric at Jerusalem, which accordingly appeared 
in the year 1843. This work was far from meeting with the 
approval of Mr. Gladstone, who addressed a letter to Bunsen on 
the subject; to which the latter replied, stating at considerable 
length his views of episcopacy. On Bunsen’s visit to Germany he 
printed a few copies of this correspondence for circulation among 
his private friends; but, as extracts from the letters found their 
way into the public journals, and gave rise to various comments of 
a contradictory kind, he resolved to publish them entire, with such 
explanations as would enable the German public to form a correct 
view of his opinions upon this important subject. The commen- 
tary, however, as is often the case, has far exceeded the text, and 
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the result has been an original work, of 450 pages, entitled, ‘ Die 
Verfassung der Kirche der Zukunft——Praktische Erlauterungen 
zu dem Briefwechsel iiber die deutsche Kirche, das Episkopat und 
Jerusalem.—Mit Vorwort und vollstindigem Briefwechsel heraus- 
gegeben von Christian Carl Josias Bunsen, der Philosophie und 
der Rechte Doctor.—Hamburg, 1845. The Constitution of the 
Church of the Future.—Practical Explanations of the Correspondence 
respecting the German church, Episcopacy, and Jerusalem—with an 
Introduction, and the complete Correspondence. Of this interesting 
work we shall give some account in another number, but as the 
correspondence between Gladstone and Bunsen gave rise to its 
composition, we think it better at present to place this correspond- 
ence before our readers without any remarks or comments of our 


own, as they will then be in a better condition to understand the 
work itself. 


Fasque Fettercairne, September 2, 1843. 
My FRIEND, 

You were so good as to place in my hands, before my departure from 
London, the work in which, as I understood you, an authoritative exposi- 
tion of the nature of the arrangements connected with the Bishopric at 
Jerusalem is given to the German public: I mean the ‘ Geschichtliche 
Darlegung mit Urkunden.’ I have read it with deep, but I am bound to 
say with painful interest: and I feel that frankness on my part, and the 
recollection of a thousand kindnesses on yours, require of me that you 
should be the first person to whom I should thus state the nature of my 
impressions. 

You will not understand me to impeach the motives with which this 
exposition has been written, or the perfect title of the author—I think you 
told me it was Abeken’s—to publish any view which he may think fit of 
the German Protestant Church; but I do grieve that with this there 
should be connected a view of the English Church, and the proceedings of 
the Primate and the Bishop of London in relation to this bishopric, which 
seems to me, I confess, not only quite at variance with the real character 
of the project itself, but also utterly fatal to whatever life or reality, what- 
ever of hope for any others or for ourselves, there may be in our episcopal 
constitution. 

I am bound to express the strongest conviction that these prelates are 
not parties to the statements of doctrine concerning the constitution of a 
church, which are ascribed in this work to their church; nor to the gene- 
ral principles on which the third section of it is founded, according to 
which I distinctly gather, that the persons whom the bishop at Jerusalem 
is to ordain for the German congregations (if any) will be, in the view of 
the author of that work, in full ministerial communion with the ecclesias- 
tical establishment both of their own country and of ours, and may move 
to and fro between the one and the other, officiating in each. I am equally 
convinced that such was not the construction put upon the plan in this 
country, and is not in point of fact the right construction. ‘The question 
of communion between religious bodies cannot, it is obvious, be settled by 
a bye-blow, and any attempt thus to deal with it could only introduce 
confusion ;—but I fear that either Germany has received an erroneous 
representation of the design, or that there are fundamental discrepancies 


in the views with which it has been promoted on this side of the water 
and on that respectively. 
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My object in thus addressing you is really not to ask you to satisfy my 
mind by taking trouble upon yourself, so much as to liberate my own 
conscience in stating the view forced upon me by a work which you placed 
in my hands; but undoubtedly it would be a relief and pleasure to me if 
you could acquaint me that the ‘ Geschichtliche Darlegung’ does not, 
in the particulars which I have named, convey an authoritative sense, to 
which the King of Prussia is pledged; and if it were not pressing too far, 
I should be very glad to learn, whether the Archbishop and the Bishop of 
London, who act in this matter as presumed representatives of every mem- 
ber of the English Church, are acquainted with the contents of the work? 

But I beg that you will not scruple to decline the trouble of answering, 
if you think that I have asked what you cannot with the most perfect con- 
venience and propriety answer. 

I sincerely hope that you are now enjoying a holiday elsewhere than in 
London, though I address you there. 

Believe me always sincerely and warmly yours, 
(Signed) W. E. Grapstons. 


Fasque, September 8, 1843. 
My pear FRIEND, 

I ought to add a word with reference to my last letter. I am afraid the 
regrets J expressed in it may savour of assumption and arrogance. Any 
such feeling, I assure you, was far from me, and I pray you to excuse the 
appearance of it. Although I see in the Church of England everywhere 
the signs of revival and improvement, and although it is a duty to acknow- 
ledge and to be thankful for them, yet certainly every year that I live, and 
growing experience of public affairs, makes me more deeply and painfully 
sensible of our sins, scandals, and unworthiness as a Church. But then it 
is in the episcopate, as the basis of truly apostolical institutions and disci- 
pline, that [see the one vivid and powerful hope of our recovery. To 
efface, therefore, or weaken the defining lines of that basis, and of the little 
discipline now connected with it, would be, as 1 feel, ruin to us, quite 
uncompensated ey any benefit to others. 

elieve me ever most warmly and sincerely yours, 

(Signed) W. E. Grapstonr. 


Carlton Terrace, September 13, 1843. 
My pear FRrienp, 

I received your letter of the 2nd last Saturday, when I was stepping 
into my carriage to go to town; and here I have been so entangled in 
business up to last night, that | can only this morning take up my pen to 
thank you for the kindness which prompted you to communicate to me, 
rather than to any other, the painful impression which the third part of 
the German statement had produced upon your mind. 

Now, my dear friend, let me first state that the work must tell its own 
tale. It was written, by the king’s order, by one who had access to the 
papers and communications relating to my negociation and the execution 
of its result. He has given such documents and extracts of documents 
(including the ‘ Statement’) as he thought fit. That is the official part of 
it: and I must leave this, right or wrong, to its own merits. 

The rest of the book is the work of the author. He wished to explain 
the king’s idea and the documents relating to its execution (Parts I. and II.) 
to the German public. If he has done it erroneously, he will be convicted 
of his error. How far he has expressed the personal views of the king is 
a question which appears to me not to belong to the book. 

This is the answer to the questions you put, as to the bearing of the 
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work upon the king and the primates. Of course the latter knew all the 
documents, and therefore even more than the extracts here given, although 
not more than you read at the time: and the book itself was put imme- 
diately into their hands. A translation is, I believe, printing in London, 
under Dr. M‘Caul’s auspices. 

3ut if you ask me frankly whether the exposition in the third part 
expresses or not my own conviction and views, I feel it my duty to answer, 
with equal frankness, that I am not aware of any point in which it does 
not. Abeken was desired to write according to his own conviction, from 
the impression received through the facts and papers he had been made 
acquainted with, and I was very thankful to find that they seemed to me to 
convey a just idea of what had been said and done here. As to his views 
of the Church of England, he explains them not to the English but to the 
Germans; and I cannot see how this exposition (essentially the same as 
put forth in his letter to Dr. Pusey) should affect the Church of England 
in her view of her constitution, unless it runs against such authoritative 
emanations as articles and canons. By quoting Hooker, he has clearly 
indicated the standard by which he wishes that church to be considered by 
his countrymen. 

As to the intention of intruding upon the Church of England a commu- 
nication with another religious body by such an explanation as he (rightly 
or not) gives in that section, you may set your mind at ease. It is as far 
from his personal views as from the work to which they relate; and cer- 
tainly nothing could have more obstructed his way to the German mind 
than even the appearance of such an intention. I mean to speak of the 
truly enlightened and Christian public. But I confess to you I do not see 
in the book what you seem to have discovered in it (if I understand you 
rightly), I mean ‘ that the persons (ordained by the bishop at Jerusalem 
for the service under him) may move to and fro between the one and the 
other ecclesiastical establishment, officiating in each.’ 

This is not the case. They must be ordained by him, because the diocese 
is one of the Anglican church. Being ordained at Jerusalem by him, we 
consider them well ordained. How can you find fault with this, or how can 
it attack, weaken, or corrupt episcopacy? They are not to officiate in an 
English congregation, neither at Jerusalem nor elsewhere. Of course such 
a demand would have been made, if the bishopric had been a common one, 
as was supposed by my countrymen, who therefore protested against the 
obligations of the Jerusalem ordination. ‘The great, real result of Abeken’s 
book has been to silence ignorance and to counteract prejudice in this 
respect. 

Eleven o'clock. This moment I receive, my dear friend, your beautiful 
letter of the 8th. Believe me, I had never suspected you of any but the 
kindest motives in writing to me; and I think the preceding pages will 
show to you, that your frank explanation on the subject itself had been 
welcomed by me as I welcomed, early in 1839, the appearance of your 
work, expressedly also respecting those points I could not quite agree upon, 
as based upon historical assumptions or Jemmata, from which I was obliged 
most strongly to dissent. I thought the letter of them as untenable, as the 
spirit and intention seemed to me, also in these very points (and seem to 
me now) beyond all praise and truly catholic. You then forgave me my 
frankness, and so I hope you will do now. 

I cannot testify to you the sincerity of this my feeling at the present 
occasion better than in repeating to you (and rather pointedly, in order to 
be brief), what I then told you I considered to be the only tenable ground, 
philologically, historically, and theologically, to explain, to defend, to enjoin 
episcopacy on catholic grounds. For when you say, in your second letter, 
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that you found your hope of the recovery of your Chureh on the epis- 
copate, as the only, means therefore to revive the church, I feel in my 


conscience that I owe to you, as a friend and as a Christian, to declare in 
what sense I can agree with you, and in what sense I should dissent from 
you, if this point was to be stretched, and made a doctrinal test and cove- 
nant of salvation; not as being a German protestant, but as desiring to be 
a catholic Christian. What I am now going to say I mean to say, not 
against you, but against a system vesting in the episcopate an absolute 
right, which, according to Hooker, cannot be given even to the whole 


ministry. 


There are two views in which the episcopate can be considered as the 
basis of truly apostolical institutions, and thus as the safety of the church, 
and therefore most tenderly and jealously watched, and most strongly 
recommended to the respect of fellow-Christians, individually and nationally. 


The one view I wish to be allowed to call the constitutional. 


The safety 


of a state generally depends upon the preservation of its form of govern- 


ment, and thus may also that of the church. 


There are even very strong 


reasons to assert that the abolition or extinction of episcopacy generally 
endangers the soundness of the church’s life, and exposes her to despotism 


from within or from without. 


And the reason of this I believe to be, not 


only the danger which always must accompany any constitutional change, 
and in particular the weakening of the power of government and of the 
respect for sacred forms, but also the inherent and incurable onesidedness 
and defect of every form of ecclesiastical government (I think of any 
government, civil as well as ecclesiastical,) in which the conscience of the 
individual ruler,—call him bishop, king, president, judge, consul, dictator,— 
is violated. Such a violation of conscience I find, wherever there is no free 
and bond fide power of veto in legislation, and in the exercise of personal 
functions,—for conscience is nothing but a veto. But as to the episcopate, 
I have always asserted, and shall always assert, that it has peculiar claims 


to the respect of Christian communities. 


Its establishment (as I believe, 


in spite of the bad arguments produced to prove its existence before the 
decease of the surviving apostle,) became very soon general, although in 
two very different forms as to the appointment (i. e., consecration) of 


bishops. 


And, under God, through the Spirit which animated the church, 


it did save the church from schisms, and thus enabled her to shine to man- 
kind as the first manifestation of organised humanity, beyond the limits of 
national life. Even in the corruption and almost extinction of church life, 
I am ready to give to this institution no greater share than to any other 


element of the constitution. 


It is true that the despotism of bishops 


paved the way to the despotism of the popes; but the despotism of bishops 
was the consequence of the corruption of the original idea of Christian 
ministry, in its relation to the people and to the whole body of the church, 


and thus was the fault of the whole clergy. 


Finally, this corruption was 


the natural consequence of the gradual corruption of that divinely taught 
and divinely established nature of the general priesthood, and consequently 
the exclusive priesthood, of every believing Christian as such; and there- 


fore it was the fault and just punishment of the whole church. 


True reli- 


gion perishes always—first, by a metastasis, viz., by changing the centre of 
its existence, (and is the original sin and fall of mankind anything else ?) 
and only then by the corruption of all the composing elements. The 
divinely taught and enjoined centre of the existence and life, and therefore 
developement of the church, in its positive expression, I wish to be allowed 
to call, as I am sure it is, the inwardness and spirituality of its organic 
action as the body of Christ, consequently of its priesthood and sacrifice. 


This means, negatively, that its life is attacked in its centre more than by 
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any error, schism and heresy on a peculiar point of theological doctrine, 
by the idea of a Levitical priesthood, and an elementary sacrifice from the 
‘elements of the world,’ (oro:xeia tod xéopov.) Now, if history can prove 
anything, the history of the church proves (by indelible records) that this 
metastasis began early, took its origin liturgically, then was explained 
scholastically, finally was sanctioned by the decree of the absolute and 
positive (and therefore apostatising) reverse of the Christian sacrifice in 
the Council of Trent, through the article on the propitiatory sacrifice of 
the mass: and never shone Christ’s promise to his church brighter than at 
this crisis ! 

The ideas of church, sacraments, priesthood, sacrifice, thus being gra- 
dually corrupted, it would be hard to visit this corruption upon one of the 
elements of the constitution of the church; it would be absurd even to 
attribute this corruption to any and all of the elements of that constitu- 
tion. It is true, the bishop became and remained long time the appointed 
means of strangling the life of the church in its convulsive, but vital, 
movements; but in that state of things any government might have done 
the same; at all events, to proscribe episcopacy on that account would be 
even worse than proscribing royalty on similar grounds. 

But I go further still. I maintain that no woarrinds avhp, | mean nobody 
who understands really and practically the Christian polity (woA:tela,) the 
terrestrial necessities of God's kingdom on earth, will believe, that we can 
manifest, and maintain, and render efficient the catholic element of a 
national church, without the form of episcopacy, in its primitive and (as 
to its purely disciplinary, not dogmatic, intention) probably apostolic cha- 
racter, as I have attempted before to define it. 

Forgive, my dear friend, not only the imperfection of such rea wrepdevra 
as those preceding, but the lengthiness, even with all this abruptness, of 
my confessions. Allow me to add, in a few words, in what way and for 
what reasons, I do and ever shall protest against another, and widely 
different view of episcopacy, and its absolute right. . Not, if apologetically 
a church, like that of England, says, through some of her not authoritative 
organs, although it may be by fathers and luminaries, that the apostolic 
succession of Christ’s appointed ministers (which we call the suecessio apos- 
tolica divini ministerii, taking this ministry as an indivisible body, but as 
a ministry in the church, not as the church itself) is only manifest and 
efficient if it includes episcopacy; that, therefore, it is even identical, and 
exclusively identical with episcopal succession. I certainly cannot consi- 
der this otherwise than many similar points in English life, viz., as the 
insular idiosyncrasy in declaring and embodying a catholic truth, and as 
the national expression of a catholic principle. If a national’church finds 
it convenient to express thus a principle in a national form, the misunder- 
standing of which she has guarded against by liturgy and articles, and the 
unlimited acknowledgment of the paramount authority of the Bible, no 
wise man will therefore quarrel with her; although it may be good, she 
should from time to time be made aware of the difference between idea 
and form, of relative and of absolute right, and, above all, between right 
and truth. 

But if and whenever episcopacy is to be made the badge of churchship, 
not constitutionally and nationally (which is a lawful act of national 
sovereignty,) but on principle and catholically,—if the church, as manifest- 
ing itself and existing through episcopacy, is to take the place of Christ and 
the Spirit, who alone can give real churchship, because new life (viz. filial 
thankfulness and self-devotedness, springing out of the divinely free-will, 
instead of the feeling of accursedness and despair, consequences of the 
bondage of self),—if covenanted salvation is to be made dependent upon 
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this episcopacy, then I think the deathblow is aimed at that church’s inmost 
life, the eternal decree of condemnation is passed upon her, unless she 
repent. For she is seeking salvation in man and not in God; in the ‘ beg- 
garly elements of this world,’ and not in the divine life, source of all life, 
and sole deliverer from death and corruption. She is attacking ‘the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God,’ Christ’s redeemed, and the native 
citizens of Christ's kingdom. She is crucifying Christ, and practically 
denying the merits of his sacrifice. Not the Gentiles but the Jews crucified 
Christ, and so they do still. Of all this I feel convinced, as I feel convinced 
of the existence of God, and as I believe in the saving death and divinity 
of Christ, and in the ever-renewing almighty power of the Spirit. J hope 
I should feel so, although to my deep afiliction, if God had made me to be 
born in the Romish church. I do not say any particle of this as a Pro- 
testant, although I bless the Reformers for having taught it me, opening 
to me the sense of Scripture and of church history. But it is unnecessary 
to add, that I should consider it as a parricidal act (besides its being God- 
less in my mind at all events) if I did not vow to devote all the energies 
of my mind, insignificant as they are, and the last drop of my blood, to 
protest against such an episcopate in the church of that nation, to which it 
is my privilege (I say so in thankfulness) to belong. If an angel from 
heaven should manifest to me, that by introducing, or asserting, or favour- 
ing only, the introduction of such an episcopacy into any part of Germany, 
I should not only make the German nation glorious and powerful over all 
the nations of the world,—nay, combat successfully the unbelief, pantheism, 
and atheism of the day,—I should not do it, so help me God! Amen. 
We may be doomed to perish—church and state; but we must not be 
saved, and cannot be saved, by seeking life in externals. 

My dear friend, take this long, crude, and ill-written confession as my 
Christian thanks for the kindness, regard, and affection of one whose 
Christian sincerity, courage, and earnestness I feel it a privilege to love ; 
for I do, and did from the beginning, venerate it from the bottom of my 
heart. ‘I'o such minds as yours, and to such friends as you, one feels so 
poor and so naked ; for one has nothing to offer them but that unrestricted 
openness, which not alone from prudential motives, one withholds from 
the world. There must be left no possibility of mistake as to my convic- 
tions and opinions in your mind: for otherwise I should feel ungrate- 
ful. I felt, besides, that I owed such a frank confession to myself; for with 
this I am sure you will find me consistent in all I have done, written, and 
said, and under God’s mercy, in all I may still have to do, write, and say. 
There never has been, and I trust there never will be, any diplomacy 
neither in my divinity nor in my official activity about church matters, here 
or elsewhere: if it had been, it would, God be thanked! not have been 
less, as to the latter, against the precepts of my king, than, as to the first, 
against the precepts of my God and Saviour. 

Diai et animam servavi! Now allow me to add one word,—a request, as to 
our practical position in the case of the bishopric at Jerusalem. In my 
conviction, and, [ believe Imay say, in that of the prelates with whom that 
transaction was concluded, the idea of the king, and the manner in which 
it has been realised,—in one word, the establishment itself at Jerusalem, 
is entirely independent of the half doctrinal, half historical, half constitu- 
tional struggle of two parties in the Church of England these three 
hundred years ;—I might almost say, as much as it is independent of 
Toryism and Whiggism. It prejudges no question of vitality at issue on 
that ground ; I mean, of course, as far as that struggle is bond fide within 
the Church of England, from Laud to Tennison, the church as it stands 
by articles and liturgy. But, certainly, least of all does it seem to me to 
have a tendency towards weakening the authority of the episcopate ; of 
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which, on the contrary, it is the first public acknowledgment the Church of 
England ever received. 

Those who were instrumental in bringing it about, may, among other 
imperfections, have their own private opinions, theories, prejudices, and 
these may show themselves in what they may have to say or to write in 
defence of what they have done. But the bishopric at Jerusalem is and 
will remain as free and independent of these, as it ever may be of the 
formulas, theories, systems, and perhaps prejudices of those who have 
attacked it or will attack it, like Mr. Hope; or have defended it, on the 
same ground, like Mr. Perceval. The ‘ statement published by authority’ 
does not prejudge any English church question, nor the ‘ Hvangelische 
Bisthum in Jerusalem’ (much less then any English,) any German church 
question. Both give facts, and to these facts add explanations ; the one 
(and that alone authoritatively, in ecclesiastical sense) for England, the 
other for Germany. ‘Ten or fifteen years will show, whether and how some 
good can be done by Christian co-operation—not fusion, or confusion—of 
Protestant national churches at Jerusalem. It could evidently, I think, 
not be effected in any other way. Whatever may have been decreed by 
Providence, the only statesmanlike view seems to me this, to give it a fair 
trial, and not mix it up with the theories of either side or nation, and with 
the struggles of the day. This would be worse than the quarrels among 
the Crusaders of different nations, when they carried their party feuds and 
their national ambitions into the Holy Land. Let Zion be a neutral 
ground, and let in particular what we Germans say, in our idiomatic and 
idiosyncrastic way, not make you, the son of the Church of England, and 
the author of the ‘ Relation of the Church with the State, think less 
favourably of the work, which, under great difficulties, and the combined 
attack of infidels and papists, is carrying on upon that holy spot, in faith 
and hope, and, I believe, I may add—in charity. In the hope you will 
apply this request in particular to my crude confessions in this intermina- 
ble letter, I remain, my dear friend, with true attachment, 

Yours, most faithfully, 
(Signed) Bunsen. 


Fasque Fettercairne, September 19, 1843. 
My pear FRrrenp, 

I have received and perused with attention your very interesting letter. 
The frankness and amplitude of its disclosures speak for themselves, and 
do not require even to be stated in terms. They reach further than any 
explanation of your views which I had formerly received, but certainly 
they do not add any element at all at variance with what preceded them. 
T am tied and bound by my own conscientious convictions, and by testi- 
mony borne in the face of the world, of which they were and are the 
ground, to a theory of episcopacy and the visible church different from 
yours. But I am content to witness in patience the struggles of ‘Truth, 
and to await her manifestation, certainly not with indifference among con- 
flicting doctrines, but on the other hen without attempting to take out of 
the hands of my fellow-Christians (even in cases where they are not my 
superiors in all the qualifications for a right judgment—cases different from 
that now before me) the exercise of the functions of their own conscience. 
Neither do I on behalf of my country desire to exact from other nations 
a conformity or any especial regard to those idiosnycrasies in which it so 
much abounds. Indeed, you go far beyond me in this respect ; for, while 
you are ready to tolerate our making episcopal orders a condition of minis- 
terial communion as a law of national polity, | could not at all excuse or 
endure the obstructing for such a cause those channels of intercourse 
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which ought freely to pervade, and vitally and sensibly to connect, all the 
parts of the body of Christ. 

Let me assure you, that I quite agree in the practical observations at the 
close of your letter. I did not intend in writing to you that, whatever 
your theory of the bishopric might be, any attempt should be made here 
to undo what has been done; and I shall indeed be well contented to see 
whether, in the lapse of a reasonable time, good will arise (to use your own 
expressions) from co-operation without fusion; from a tentative effort, 
intended to ascertain what potential capacities of real union may exist in 
the two, without any compromise or departure on either side, in the mean 
time, from its own ground. 

What I feel inclined to question in the ‘ Geschichtliche Darlegung’ is 
not the freedom which the writer uses in affixing his own sense to the 
arrangements for the bishopric, but the construction which he has given 
to the ordinances and declarations of the Church of England; a construc- 
tion which is, I conceive, quite contrary to their sense, and to the recently 
published declarations of the Bishop of London, himself a principal co- 
operator in the proceedings. 

I do not blame the act of thus giving a construction to the transactions 
on behalf of the English church; it may have been and probably was a 
necessity, although in the statement here it was not found indispensable to 
show, that, according to your ecclesiastical institutions, they must bear a 
particular sense; but I regret it, because it seems to me that the scheme 
itself, undertaken from motives so admirable, is placed in a false position, 
by being understood and explained in contrary senses in Germany and 
England respectively, and because I confess it also appears to me that 
Abeken’s interpretation requires that in some manner or other it should be 
said by way of protest,—we are not bound by it. 

It is quite true that his letter to Dr. Pusey was written in the same 
sense; but that was taken as an individual expression of opinion. And 
of those who have written for the bishopric in England, no one, so far as 
I know them (Hook, Perceval, Maurice, Palmer, Allies,) has adopted any- 
thing like it. 

I am very glad to hear it is likely that the work is to be translated. 
You have told me everything I could ask or expect at present, in saying it 
has been placed in the hands of the Archbishop, and Bishop of London ; 
and perhaps I may be able to learn hereafter in what light they view it. 

But the work, I quite agree with you, stands quite distinct from the con- 
structions put upon it: it should have a fair and full trial with every pre- 
disposition in its favour, and I see no reason why any difference in the 
interpretation of past proceedings should be allowed in the smallest degree 
to prejudice it, unless and until some practical difficulty requiring adjust- 
ment shall have actually arisen in its progress. This is my distinct view of 
the case in its present position : at the same time I apprehend the difficulties 
I have feared would occur, in case Bishop Alexander should ordain German 
candidates, and when it was found that those candidates were in ministerial 
communion with the national church establishment of Prussia, any subse- 
quent question should arise as to their relation to the church of England. 

Be assured that the length of your letter could be no fault in my eyes, 
and considering the importance of the matters it had to explain, there was 
no part of it that I could have wished omitted; unless, indeed, those in 
which you pass or imply much too favourable a judgment upon myself, 
and of which I can only hope and pray that they may have an influence in 
helping me to be that which you take me for. 

Believe me always, my dear Friend, 
Your sincerely attached 
(Sig.) W. E. Grapstone. 
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CLINTON'S FASTI ROMANL* 


Tuts work will be of immense value to the student of early eccle- 
siastical history. Without a competent knowledge of the history 
of the Roman empire, and of the social and literary condition of 
the various nations subject to Rome, it is impossible to become 
acquainted with the progress of Christianity, the peculiar difficulties 
it had to encounter, and the modifications and alterations which it 
received from the civil institutions and philosophical and religious 
ideas of the people among whom it spread. It was therefore not 
without good reason that, from the time of the Reformation to the 
middle of last century, the history of the Roman empire was a 
favourite study with theologians; and it is to be regretted that the 
subject receives such little attention in the present day. To those, 
however, who wish .to study the original sources of ecclesiastical 
history, and not the compilations of compilations with which we 
are now inundated, we cannot recommend a better guide for the 
purpose than Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Romani. The work is composed 
on the same plan as his ‘ Fasti Hellenici,’ which contains the his- 
tory of Greece from the earliest times to the death of Augustus, 
together with the contemporary history of Rome from the year 
280 B.c. to the death of the same emperor. The ‘Fasti Hellenici,’ 
in three volumes quarto, is a work deservedly held in such high 
estimation by scholars as to need no word of commendation from 
us; but we would especially call the attention of the theological 
student to the fifth Appendix to the first volume on ‘Scripture 
Chronology,’ which contains, in a comparatively brief compass, more 
valuable information on this subject, than can be obtained in any 
other work. It is interesting to see a writer of Mr. Clinton’s 
acknowledged learning and ability, respecting not only the historical 
testimony but the inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures; and his 
introductory remarks to his Appendix on Scripture Chronology form 
such a pleasing contrast to the theological views of critics who 
pride themselves on their learning and critical acumen, but who 
are vastly his inferiors in these respects, that we think our readers 
will not be displeased at our quoting the passage, though it is of 
some length. 

‘ The history contained in the Hebrew Scriptures presents a remarkable 
and pleasing contrast to the early accounts of the Greeks. In the latter, 


* Fastt Romant.—The Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, from the death of Augustus to the death of Justin IT. By 
Henry Fynes Clinton, Esq., M.A., late student of Christ Church. Vol. i. 
Tables. Oxford: at the University Press. 1845. 
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we trace with dilliculty a few obscure facts preserved to us by the poets, 
who transmitted, with all the embellishments of poetry and fable, what 
they had received from oral tradition. In the annals of the Hebrew nation 
we have authentic narratives, written by contemporaries, and these writ- 
ing under the guidance of inspiration. What they have delivered to us 
comes accordingly under a double sanction. They were aided by Divine 
inspiration in recording facts upon which, as mere human witnesses, their 
evidence would be valid. But as the narrative comes with an authority 
which no other writing can possess, so in the matters related it has a cha- 
racter of its own. The history of the Israelites is the history of miraculous 
interpositions. Their passage out of Egypt was miraculous. Their en- 
trance into the promised land was miraculous. ‘Their prosperous and their 
adverse fortunes in that land, their servitudes and their deliverances, their 
conquests and their captivities, were all miraculous. The entire history, 
from the call of Abraham to the building of the sacred temple, was a series 
of miracles. It is so much the object of the sacred historians to describe 
these, that little else is recorded. ‘The ordinary events and transactions, 
which constitute the civil history of other states, are either very briefly 
told or omitted altogether; the incidental mention of these facts being 
alway subordinate to the main design of registering the extraordinary 
manifestations of Divine power. For these reasons, the history of the 
Hebrews cannot be treated like the history of any other nation; and he 
who should attempt to write their history, divesting it of its miraculous 
character, would find himself without materials. Conformably with this 
spirit, there are no historians in the sacred volume of the period in which 
miraculous intervention was withdrawn. After the declaration by the 
mouth of Malachi, that a messenger should be sent to prepare the way, the 
next event recorded by any inspired writer is the birth of that messenger. 
But of the interval of 400 years between the promise and the completion of 
it, no accountis given. And this period of more than 400 years between 
Malachi and the Baptist is properly the only portion, in the whole long 
series of ages from the birth of Abraham to the Christian era, which is 
capable of being: treated like the history of any other nation; because 
during this period Divine interpositions were withheld, and the Jews were 
left to the ordinary course of things. And we may remark, that in all ages 
of their history, Divine inspiration was vouchsafed in exact proportion to 
the necessity of the case. Inspiration was afforded to Noah, to Abraham, 
to Moses ; and from Moses to Malachi there was an uninterrupted communi- 
cation of the Divine will through inspired ministers to the chosen people. 
By this chosen people the knowledge of the Deity was preserved through so 
many ages in the midst of the darkness and idolatry and polytheism of the 
other nations of the world. And the measure of inspiration was always in 
proportion to the exigency. The greatest prophets arose in the most difficult 
times. The reign of Ahab was distinguished by Hlijah and Elisha. Isaiah 
continued to prophesy through the time of Ahaz. And during the cap- 
tivity many eminent prophets consoled and instructed the Jews in their 
calamity. But with Malachi inspiration ceased, and the Jews were left to 
the exertion of their own faculties. Inspiration appears to have been 
withdrawn because it was no longer necessary for the purposes of Provi- 
dence. The character of the Jews in their captivity had undergone a 
remarkable change. During the period of their judges and kings they had 
been easily seduced into the idolatries of their neighbours; but after the 
return from Babylon they exhibited a spirit of attachment to their law and 
to their sacred books, which they maintained under all circumstances with 
incredible firmness. A people of such habits as they had now acquired 
were eminently fitted for the office for which they were designed, of guard- 
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ians of the oracles of God (émored@noay ra Adyia tod Ocod, Rom. iii. 2). 
Miraculous aid was now, therefore, no longer necessary to fit them for their 
office, and was accordingly withheld. As in the-material world, Providence 
has everywhere proportioned the means to the end, the forces being not 
greater than the occasion requires, so it would seem that in his spiritual 
communications extraordinary aids are only granted when ordinary in- 
fluence is insufficient. At the birth of the Messiah the greatness of the 
occasion demanded that Divine communications, after a suspension of four 
centuries, should again be made; and the Evangelists and Apostles were 
armed with supernatural gifts and powers adequate to the duties which 
they were to perform.’—Fusti Hellenici, vol. i. pp. 283, 284. 


But to return to the Fasti Romani. ‘It is the object of this 
work,’ says Mr. Clinton, ‘ to collect the original testimonies, to 
make each author speak for himself, and deliver his own evidence 
in his own language.’ It is evident of what importance such a 
work must be to the student, who is thus able in every case to read 
and judge for himself. There are four columns devoted to each 
year; the consuls occupy the first column; the civil and military 
transactions the second ; and the third and fourth are allotted to the 
literary chronology. For the first 129 years the Greek authors are 
in the third column, and the Latin in the fourth ; but from this time 
the Christian writers increase so much in number as to demand a 
department for themselves; Mr. Clinton, therefore, from the year 
144 a.p. places the secular writers, both Greek and Roman, in one 
column, and the ecclesiastical in the other. He has rejected the 
common distribution of ecclesiastical authors into centuries. He 
remarks with justice :— 

‘That arrangement, although adopted by the centuriators, and after 
them by Mosheim and others, is recommended by no advantage. The 
beginning and the end of each century, computed from the vulgar era, are 
not especially marked as epochs at which great changes occurred either for 
good or evil. Such a distribution is insufficient and incomplete; for it 
may not fix an author’s time within fifty years; and why should we be 
satisfied with an imperfect account when a more exact description may be 
had? It is sometimes inaccurate ; for an author may belong to two cen- 
turies. Hieronymus wrote and taught for thirty years of the fourth century ; 
but he also composed many valuable works during twenty years of the fifth. 
It is sometimes delusive, and conceals the value of testimony. Thus Qua- 
dratus is called a writer of the second century. But this conveys an inade- 
quate idea of the evidence of Quadratus, who was a disciple of the Apostles, 
and who wrote only sixty years after the death of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and little more than twenty after the death of St.John. The method 
adopted by Hieronymus himself, by Eusebius, Gennadius and others, of marking 
an author's time by naming the reigning emperor, is far more judicious. 
In the present work, then, no mention is made of centuries, but each author 
is placed as nearly as may be at the year in which he flourished.’ 

The present work, though extending to eight hundred and forty- 
three large quarto pages, contains only the tables; but large as 
this space is, it cannot be deemed unreasonable, when it is recol- 
lected that it presents a connected view of the Roman Empire in 
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its Greatness, its Decline, and its Fall, and moreover, as Mr. 
Clinton observes, that Baronius has described 590 years in seven 
folios and five thousand three hundred pages, and that Tillemont 
has employed six ample quartos upon his history of th® Roman 
emperors to the death of Anastasius. Mr. Clinton intends to 
devote another volume to the Appendix, which, among other sub- 
jects, will carry on the survey of events to the rise of the Moham- 
medan power, and will describe the ecclesiastical authors both 
Greek and Roman in one unbroken series. 

The recent publication of this work prevents us from giving any 
more detailed account of it; but we were unwilling to lose any 
time in directing to it the attention of our readers. It is refresh- 
ing to one’s spirits in these days of ephemeral productions, to meet 
with a new book of deep and sound learning, which can stand 
comparison with the most elaborate works of our continental 
brethren, and which reminds one of the times of our Pocockes and 
our Ushers, when the continent looked up with reverence and 
respect to the scholars of England. While no one sympathises 
more strongly than we do with the efforts which are made to dis- 
tribute cheap literature among the great masses of our community, 
we earnestly hope that a// our writers will not be tempted to desert 
those studies in history and philology, by which our fathers forti- 
fied the citadel of religion, and that some at least will be left to 
devote their time and their energies to such works of real learning, 
as may not obtain for them either immediate profit or immediate 
fame ; but which, like the laborious writings of Lardner, will ren- 
der incalculable service to the cause of religion, and secure for them 
the grateful respect of posterity. 

To all students, then, we would once more strongly recommend 
this work of Mr. Clinton’s. There is no secular subject connected 
with Christianity that will yield them more profit and pleasure 
than the study of the history of the Roman empire. The works of 
Gibbon and Tillemont show its importance in relation to Chris- 
tianity ; but the scepticism of the former and the credulity of 
the latter, prevented them from doing it justice. Had the la- 
mented Arnold lived to complete his History of Rome, he would 
have exhibited the connexion between the two subjects from 
the right point of view. To this matter we hope to return at some 
future time. 
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4 XI. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Wuite there is a ae in men to exaggerate the importance of the 
age in which they live, and, perhaps unconsciously, to over-estimate it, 
from the fact that they are related to it, and taking some part in its affairs ; 
and while to this cause may be traced the sudden alarms which periodicall 
come upon a community or upon the world, so that each separate aéeied, 
as it has passed over society, has been denominated the crisis of a country, 
or the crisis of the world’s history; it is unquestionably a danger to which 
some minds are liable to undervalue the character of passing events, and to 
neglect to ponder the signs of the times, and consequently to overlook some 
instructive views of the wisdom and power of God, as displayed in the 
government of mankind, and especially as evinced by the subserviency of un- 
favourable influences to the advancement of his kingdom in the earth. We 
think we are avoiding each of the extremes to which we have now adverted, 
when we say, that we live in eventful times, and that the circumstances 
passing over the churches of Christ, in Europe, at the present day, will 
probably exercise a prodigious influence on the future destinies and happi- 
ness of the world, just in proportion as Christians are prepared manfully 
to discharge the duties which devolve upon them, and to meet the oppo- 
sition with which they have to contend, in the spirit of meekness and zeal. 

The Editors of the Braticat Review and ConGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
intend, therefore, to devote some of its pages, monthly, to a chronicle of 
passing events, in connexion with the efforts of Christians of various deno- 
minations in this country, on the continent, and in America, to extend 
the influence of evangelical truth. At the same time, they wish to give 
prominence to such denominational intelligence as will be likely to interest 
and to instruct the body. Brief accounts of chapel openings, of the forma- 
tion of Christian churches, of revivals of religion, and of the extension of 
our denominational efforts, will be acceptable from the pens of their corre- 
spondents. The last month, while it has given birth to some great and 
unlooked-for political changes, has not been deyoid of interest in the things 
which have happened to the church. ‘To some of these, at home and 
abroad, we now direct the attention of our readers. 


1. SECESSION FROM THE NATIONAL CHURCH OF THE CANTON DE Vaup.— 
The vexatious interference of the secular authorities in this canton with 
the free exercise of the ministry of the state clergy, has led to a considera- 
ble secession from the ranks of the establishment. Several independent 
churches have long existed in the canton, though they and their pastors 
have unhappily been persecuted by the government, and discouraged and 
opposed by the ministers of the national church. Still their efforts, as 
dissenters, to spread the Gospel, have been attended by the Divine bless- 
ing, and have provoked to zeal their brethren of the establishment, whose 
rival endeavours, having attracted the notice of the government, were cen- 
sured and condemned. The result has been, that nearly two hundred 
ministers, after solemn deliberation and prayer, resigned their ministry 
and connexion with the church of the state. The council of state has 
acted with decision and energy in this emergency, and addressed a circular 
to most of the nonconforming ministers, inviting their immediate return to 
the church, on condition of their absolute submission. About forty of 
them have accepted the invitation; the rest are peremptorily silenced, and 
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forbidden the exercise of their ministry. Many of them are men of large 
families, and without any private resources; and having renounced their 
official stations and pecuniary interests, have a strong claim on the sympa- 
thy and assistance of British Christians generally, and of voluntaries espe- 
cially. The government has published an order prohibiting all religious 
meetings in Lausanne for the present, except in the national churches ; 
and has announced its intention to apply the restriction to all other locali- 
ties where public order is endangered. All religious liberty is therefore 
virtually suspended in this Protestant republic. 


2. THe New German Rerormatrion.—The progress of this movement 
has by no means justified the sanguine expectations which many friends 
of evangelical religion in England entertained as to its tendencies and pro- 
bable results. There is too much reason to apprehend that M. Ronge, 
and many who act with him, are deeply imbued with neological sentiments, 
and have but little sympathy with the truth, as proclaimed by the Saviour 
and his apostles, as that which can alone make the spirit free. The move- 
ment, however, continues to advance, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the civil rulers in many of the German states. We hail it with satisfaction 
as an inroad on the tyranny and superstition of the Romish church, and 
have still some hope that it will yet more effectually serve the cause of 
truth, by being baptized with the spirit of the Gospel. This hope is 
greatly strengthened by the fact, that the communities it is forming are 
assuming a congregational complexion, and may thus be regarded as yet 
open to the reception of any light which it may please God graciously to 
vouchsafe by the teachings of his word and Spirit. 


3. APPROXIMATION oF JEWs TO CHRIsTIANITY.—While individual cases of 
the conversion of Jews to the faith of Jesus Christ are happily increasing, 
several instances in which whole Jewish communities are beginning to look 
favourably on the claims of the Gospel, have of late been presented to us. 
Amongst the most recent instance of this kind, we have pleasure in record- 
ing, that at a meeting of Jewish rabbies, held in the free city of Frankfort, 
it was unanimously resolved, in future, to observe the first day of the week 
as the Sabbath. Oh, that many of the people who thus assemble may be 
amongst the true worshippers, and be found ‘ in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day !’ 

4. Pusryism anp Popery.—The secession from the ranks of the esta- 
blished clergy of this country to the church of Rome have been very 
numerous during the two closing months of the last year. While we regret 
that the staff of the Romish priesthood should be strengthened by the 
accession of educated and gifted men from any form of Protestantism, we 
feel that they have only acted consistently in taking a step which they have 
but too long delayed; ‘and are thankful that they no longer will eaf the 
bread of the Protestant reformation while doing the work of the Jesuits 
amongst our people. It is stated, on the authority of episcopalian periodi- 
cals, that several other clergymen are on the point of avowing their attach- 
ment to Rome. During the period to which we refer, some few Romish 
priests have abandoned their church, and have been received into the com- 
munion of the Church of England in Treland. 

5. ‘Tue Evancericat Attiance.—This union of Christians, formed at 
Liverpool, in October, 1845, whose avowed object is the promotion of 
mutual affection, manifested unity, and common measures, is steadily and 
rapidly advancing in the estimation of Christian communities of all denomi- 
nations. From the begining, most of the nonconforming bodies were 
fully represented in its conference, and committees. Since then a consi- 
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derable number of episcopal ministers have given in their adhesion to it. 
Several evangelical bodies on the continent of Europe have acted in like 
manner, and it appears now to embrace a goodly number of the wise and 
pious of all communions. It has recommended -weekly special petitions 
for the promotion of its objects in the family and closet, on Monday morn- 
ings, and suggested the desirableness of making Christian union the sub- 
ject of united congregational prayer, on the first day of January, 1846. 
We doubt not but this will be extensively acted upon. 

Perhaps the two largest religious meetings ever held in Liverpool, took 
place, at the same hour, in that town, on Tuesday evening, the 16th of 
December, 1845. About seven thousand persons were present, and appli- 
cations were made for at least double that number of tickets for admission. 
The Rey. J. H. Stewart, A.M., presided in the meeting held in the amphi- 
theatre; and the Rev. Dr. Rattles took the chair in the Commercial Hall. 
The speeches were excellent, and the spirit which pervaded both assemblies 
was most Christian. 

6. New ConGREGATIONAL CHA pELS.— During the year 1845, twenty-one new 
chapels were opened, in our denomination, in various parts of England, and 
four in the principality of Wales. In the same period, nine were enlarged ; 
one rebuilt and enlarged, and one which had been closed for some time, 
was re-opened. When it is added, that several of these places of worship 
are comparatively small, it will be felt that we have not been doing much, 
during the year, to provide religious instruction for the increasing adult 
population of our land. But it should be remembered that considerable 
efforts have been made by the body to extend the means of education, by 
the erection of day and Sabbath schools, and that in several cases large 
sums have been contributed to liquidate debts on existing places of wor- 
ship. This being done, increased attention should be paid to the erection 
of good, spacious chapels, in the midst of large and neglected populations. 
We are glad to learn that one such is commenced in Manchester, and that 
the foundation of another is to be laid in that town early in the spring. 


7. Exrenpep CircuLation or THE Brste.—Few facts in the history of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society are more remarkable and encourag- 
ing than the extraordinary desire recently manifested in Manchester and 
its neighbourhood to obtain copies of the Scriptures. It appears, that 
during the first thirty-four years of the existence of the Manchester and 
Salford auxiliary, its average annual issue of Bibles and Testaments was 
5712. But in the year ending with September, 1845, it exceeded 15,000. 
The progress of distribution did not stop here, for in the month of October 
the sales at the depository were nearly 10,000; and in November, 20,525 
Bibles and Testaments were distributed. The demand continues with 
unabated vigour, and one gencrous individual has anonymously contributed 
£500 to aid the Society in the present important movement. 

8. Meretincs ror THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER IN CONGREGATIONAL 
Cuuncues.—At the adjourned meeting of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, held in Manchester, in October last, it was resolved 
to recommend to the churches of our faith and order to devote the first week 
in December to purposes of special devotion. We have reason to believe 
that this call was extensively responded to, both in town and country. In 
many cases neighbouring congregations united, and consecutive meetings 
were held and conducted by the associated pastors. In other cases, 
churches mourned and supplicated apart. In all the instances reported to 
us, we have heard of large and increasing attendance, of deep, solemn feel- 
ing, and of humble hope that God would be pleased to revive his work in 
the churches, by the conversion of sinners and the edification of those who 
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believe. The Board of London Congregational Ministers held a meeting 
for conference and prayer, on the first Tuesday in the month, which proved 
a memorable season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord; and they 
have appointed another meeting for the same object, to take place on this 
day, January 1, 1846. 


9. British Misstons.—The October collections received by these societies, 
up to the 22nd of December, amount to £4346. 10s. 1d., which is a some- 
what larger sum than the total amount received in the previous year. As 
some congregations have not yet made their collections, and as many others 
are not yet reported, it is confidently anticipated that the total amount 
this year will not be less than £5000. The Secretaries of these valuable 
Societies have arranged to furnish the Editors of this journal with monthly 
original intelligence of their proceedings, so that we shall be able to give 
our readers early and authentic information respecting them. ‘Their 
first communication of the sort has, we regret to say, arrived too late for 
us to make use of it in the present number. 


10. American Boarp or Foretcn Misstons.—We have received an account 
of the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of this noble institution, which was 
held in New York, in September last. ‘The meetings were largely attended ; 
the reports of the Missions in Africa, Syria, Greece, Ceylon, Kastern Asia, 
the Sandwich Islands, and to the North American Indians, all exhibit 
gratifying proots of the advancement of Christianity ; and the funds of the 
Society were found to be in a flourishing condition. In the proceedings of 
the anniversary the principles of future operations appear to have been 
fully examined and definitely settled. The true character and grand 
design of the missionary work were made to stand out with peculiar pro- 
minence and distinctness. Facts were stated and considerations were 
urged which made it appear to be the immediate duty of the Society to 
increase the number of its missionaries. And last, but not least in import- 
ance, we have pleasure in noticing the deep abhorrence expressed by many 


members of the Society against the entire system of American Negro 
slavery. 


11. Lonpon Missionary Society.—We have received the first number 
of a religious newspaper published in Samoa, the press-work of which has 
been entirely executed by native workmen, and to which we refer as a pleas- 
ing proof of the advancement of civilisation amongst a people who twelve 
years ago were idolatrous barbarians. A most interesting letter has reached 
the Mission House last month, from the Christian Malagash in Tananarivo, 
the capital of Madagascar, from which it appears that the number of native 
Christians there is not only undiminished by persecution, but that they are 
‘ greatly increasing, while several natives preach the Gospel and conduct 
Divine worship. In affecting terms they entreat British Christians to pray 
for them, reminding us that ‘the things impossible with men, are possible 
with God.’ The Missionary Ship has visited the New Hebrides. The 
teachers on Erranan had been murdered by the natives; and this island, 
like Erromanga, is now in total darkness. In the other islands a wide 
door is opened for the preaching of the Gospel. In Tanna, where missionary 
operations were suspended in 1843, the native teachers are now successfully 
labouring. ‘Three important stations are formed, and arrangements are to 
be made for the settlement of European missionaries among the people. 
Cheering accounts have been received of the Chinese mission, the field of 
whose operations is extended by the opening, for the second time, of a 
station in Canton. 
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XI. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Our readers are, cf course, acquainted with the general purpose of this 
part of a periodical work; we have, therefore, only to add one or two 
observations. We make no professions as to the spirit in which this 
department of our labours will be pursued, since we could only declare our 
intention to do that which every one in our place ought to do; and we 
would rather earn such a character by performance than by profession. 

It will be our effort to keep pace with the current literature of the day, 
and to discharge the office rather of a guide than of a censor. The latter 
duty must not be neglected, but we hope to perform it in subordination to 
the former. Without shrinking from telling our readers what we think of 
books, we wish to do them the better service of telling them what the books 
are, their purpose, their contents, their spirit, their uses. Our friends will 
then be in a condition to improve, or to decline, the acquaintance of the 
authors we may introduce to them, as may seem fit to themselves. 

Without attempting a complete classification,.we shall endeavour to 
make, as far as possible, a natural arrangement of the books included in 
this department of our Journal. We will first notice works on Biblical and 
Theological Science. 


I. Novum Trstamentum Grace. Textum ad fidem antiquorum Testium 
recensuit, brevem apparatum criticum una cum variis certionibus Elzevi- 
viorum, Knappii, Scholzii, Lachmanni subjunaxit, argumenta et locos 
parallelos indicavit, commentationem isagogicam notatis propriis lectionibus, 
edd. Stephanice tertie atque Milliane Matheiane, Griesbauchiane pre- 
misit A.F.C. Tiscnznporr. Lipsie, 1841. 12mo. 

We give this title at full length, as it will convey a better idea of the 
nature of this edition of the Greek Testament than any short account of it 
could do. Our only object in mentioning it at present is to recommend it 
to students as the cheapest and best critical edition of the Greek Testament 
that they can obtain. The Editor gives all the various readings of manu- 
scripts which are of any importance, as well as those of the editions speci- 
fied on the title-page. He follows in his text the Alexandrine recension, 
and in a very able introduction opposes the views of Scholz, who adopted 
in his edition the Constantinopolitan or Asiatic recension. The work is 
clearly and correctly printed, and will be of no small advantage to theolo- 
gical students in this country. 

To Dr. Tischendorf we are also indebted for the two following most im- 
portant works :— 


Il. Codex Syri reseriptus, sive Fragmenta utriusque Testamenti 


e Codice Greco Parisiensi celeberrimo quinti, ut videtur, post Christum se- 
culi eruit atque edidit C. 2 vols. 4to. Leipzig, 1843—45. 

TIF Friedr. August. sive FracmMenta VETERIS TESTAMENTI ex Codice Greco 
omnium facile antiquissimo. Nuper ex Oriente attulit atque nune prorso 
ad modum ipsius libri MS. Ed. C. Tiscuenvorr. 4to. Leipzig, 1845. 
The price of these two works will place them beyond the reach of most 

private persons, but they ought to find a place in the library of every 

theological college. 

IV. A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Greek, according to the text of 
Hahn. Newly arranged, with explanatory notes, by Epwarv Rostyson, 

D.D., LL.D. Boston and London: Wiley and Putnam, 1845. 8vo. 

Dr. Robinson has done, we think, good service to theological students 
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by the publication of this work. We entirely agree with his opening 
remarks :— 

‘The experience of many years has not failed to impress upon the minds 
of most biblical teachers the advisableness of permitting the Harmony of 
the Gospel History to occupy a prominent place among the earliest studies 
of a theological seminary. The simplicity of the language, the interest and 
importance of the events, and also the very difficulties, real or alleged, with 
which the subject is environed, all mark this portion of the word of God as 
particularly adapted for introducing the student into the principles and 
practice of biblical interpretation. If the study of the harmony be rightly 
carried out, there is thus laid a broad and solid groundwork, on which 
afterwards to erect a substantial and enduring structure of biblical science, 
“built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone.”’ 

In drawing up a Harmony of the four Gospels, Dr. Robinson follows, 
with most other harmonists, the chronology of St. John’s Gospel, and as- 
signs to our Lord’s ministry four passovers, or a duration of three years 
and a half. There can be no doubt that John speaks of three passovers ; 
and Dr. Robinson supposes that the ‘ feast of the Jews’ mentioned in John 
v. 1, was also a passover, which would accordingly make four. In this 
opinion he is opposed to the views of Neander, Olshausen, 'Tholuck, and 
most of the modern German critics, who understand by the ‘ feast’ in John 
v. 1, the festival of Purim, and accordingly believe that John vi. 4, has 
reference to the second passover of our Lord's ministry, which thus becomes 
limited to two years and a half. In the general chronological arrangement 
of the Gospels, Dr. Robinson does not differ much from his predecessors ; 
but the student will, at the same time, find some new views, especially in 
respect to the close of our Lord’s ministry, and to the way in which the 
accounts of his resurrection should be harmonised. In a short notice, like 
the present, it is impossible to enter into any critical examination of this 
work: we would only observe, in conclusion, that the student may find 
it very convenient for ordinary use, as the Greek text is very clearly 
printed, and the different narratives of the same events are placed side by 
side in parallel columns. 


V. A Merricat Version or THE Heprew Psatrer: with explanatory 
notes. London: Ward and Co. 1845. Small 4to. 

‘The metrical version now submitted to the public, is founded on the 
Bible translation of the Psalms, carefully compared with all the best mo- 
dern translations. ‘The sacred text has been adhered to as closely as pos- 
sible, from a conviction that, as no paraphrase of the Psalms is necessary 
for the Christian’s private devotion, so neither can it be necessary for any 
other act of worship. Yet, as great ignorance of the spiritual and mystical 
character of this sacred book unhappily prevails, it has been thought expe- 
dient, without paraphrasing the text, to adopt a mode of explanation, 
chiefly by short notes, most of which have been selected from the best 
authors. This has not been accomplished without great labour ; but’ it 
has been attended with great profit and delight. We doubt not that it 
has; and accordingly the author, with true paternal fondness, has spared 
nothing to invest his book with typographical attraction and beauty. It is 
a handsome volume, with the text of every page framed in a border which 
includes the subject on one side and notes on the other, so that every page 
is a picture. But does the version itself deserve these accessories? We 
will not compare it generally with the inimitable Latin metrical version of 
Buchanan, (that of his royal pupil James is as unknown as it deserves to 
be;) nor with Merrick’s very poetical translation; nor with Watts’s well- 
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known version, which inspires or expresses the devotions of a large propor- 
tion of the Christian church from Sabbath to Sabbath, and lays it under a 
debt of obligation ; though we hesitate not to say, that in the quality, which 
constitutes the chief ditliculty and excellence of the metrical version, 
namely, close adherence to the original, the present will sustain a compa- 
rison with any of its predecessors. Nor does it attain this adherence at 
the sacrifice of ease and smoothness. ‘The versification is generally as free 
and flowing as if it were original poetry, and the metres are sufficiently 
diversified. On the whole, the author has acquitted himself wisely and 
well; and we doubt not that, in the perusal, many a reader will participate 
in the profit and delight which the author experienced in the composition. 


VI. Hyponora; or, Thoughts on a Spiritual Understanding of the Aroca- 
LYPSE, or Book oF REVELATION; with some remarks on the Parousia, or 
second coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, and an Appendix upon the Man 
of Sin. pp. 707. New York: Leavitt, Trow and Co. London: Wiley 
and Putnam. 8vo. 

In this work, the Book of the Revelation is subjected, as the title im- 
ports, to a spiritualising process. ‘'I'he Apocalypse has been generally 
supposed to contain a prophetic account of certain political and ecclesias- 
tical changes in the history of the visible church of Christ ; instead of this, 
it is here taken to be an unveiling of the mysterious truths of Christian 
doctrine, with an exhibition of certain opposite errors—a revelation made 
by Jesus Christ of himself—an intellectual manifestation.’ For example, 
(itev. xi. 8,) ‘The great city which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, 
where also our Lord was crucified,’ is deemed symbolical ‘of a doctrinal 
system combining the characteristics of self-righteousness, self-glorification, 
and legality . . . a system opposed to the Divine sovereignty.’ As far as the 
doctrinal and practical theology of this volume is concerned, it is sound and 
scriptural. The writer is one of the most sober and judicious of his class. 
But with his principle of interpretation we are decidedly at issue. It blots 
all prophecy from the New Testament, and thus deprives it of whatever 
confirmation of its inspired origin is derivable from the fulfilment of its 
prophecies. It cancels all prophecy; for if the principle be sound, it 
should be applied universally to the predictions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments alike. And, then, to speak of the sublime gloom of the Apocalypse as 
an unveiling of doctrinal truth! Surely, if doctrinal truth be taught there 
at all, it is veiled, else why the unveiling process of the present volume? 
We, in our simplicity, had always imagined that unveiled doctrinal truth 
would be found in the Epistles. Butifthe Apocalypse unveils it, we suppose 
the Epistles are to be regarded as veiling it. Instead of a key being needed 
for the Apocalypse, the Apocalypse itself is the key to the New Testament. 
But we live to learn. 

VII. A Review of the Principles of Apocalyptical Interpretation. In three 
volumes. By the Rev. Avcustus Cuissotp, M.A., formerly of Ex. Coll. 
Oxford. London: W. Newbery, 1845. 8vo. 

The reader is doubtless aware of the old and approved fashion of orien- 
tal monarchs, in former times, on the occasion of their ascending the 
throne,—that of strangling and otherwise disposing of all their brothers, 
cousins, and royal competitors. Here are two out of three volumes de- 
voted to the office of smothering or silencing a host of former interpreters, 
and of making them perform this amiable task, as far as possible, on each 
other, preparatory to the appearance, in a third volume, of the only real, 
rightful, infallible exposition of the ‘ Book of the Revelation,’ by Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Such pretension is not without precedent. We remem- 
ber Napier’s ‘ Plain Discovery of the Whole Revelation of St. John; set 
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down in Two Treatises; which, when first published, created a great 
sensation, as all plain discoveries might be expected to do. His own 
account of the origin of the work is curious. ‘ In my tender years and 
barneage in St. Andrew’s, at the schools, having on the one pairt contracted 
a loving familiarity with a certain gentleman, a papist; and, on the other 
pairt, being attentive to the sermons of that worthy man of God, Maister 
Christopher Goodman, teaching upon the Apocalypse, | was so moved in 
admiration against the blindness of papists, that could not most evidently 
see their seven-hilled citie, Rome, pointed out there so lively by St. John, 
as the mother of all spiritual whoredom, that not only bursted I out in 
continual reasoning against my said familiar, but also from thenceforth I 
determined with myself, by the assistance of God’s Spirit, to employ my 
study and diligence to search out the remanent mysteries of that holy 
booke.’ The result was a quarto, which, whatever the learning and research 
it displayed, was, as a plain discovery, a failure. Among the mysteries 
which the learned baron supposed he had brought to light, one was that 
the latter day would fall somewhere between the years 1688 and 1700. In 
the century following the appearance of the ‘ Plain Discovery,’ Mede pub- 
lished his celebrated ‘ Clavis. All mysteries were to be now unlocked. 
Bishop Hurd devoted the tenth of his discourses chiefly to an examination 
of it; and describes its author as ‘a sublime genius, who arose in the 
beginning of the last century, and surprised the learned world with that 
great desideratum, a key to the Revelations!’ According to Mr. Clissold, 
however, Swedenborg, if he was not himself a prophet, was, as an interpreter 
of the Bible, prophesied of; for Bishop Brown, in his ‘ Divine Analogy, 
actually affirmed, that if the great work of analogical interpretation was 
not completed earlier, it would in Providence be reserved for some extraor- 
dinary genius of the next generation. ‘ Now,’ says Mr. Clissold, ‘ with 
regard to the extraordinary genius of the next generation, whose appear- 
ance is thus so prophetically referred to, it is to be observed, that thirty 
years after this remark of Bishop Brown, in the second edition of his 
work, that is to say, at the exact period referred to, Swedenborg published 
his treatise on Analogy or Correspondence, entitled ‘Angelic Wisdom con- 
cerning Divine Love.’ Well, therefore, may the expectations of the reader 
be raised to the utmost for the forthcoming volume of angelic wisdom on 
the ‘ Book of the Revelation ;’ unless, indeed, it has been his fortune, as 
it has been ours, to have formed an acquaintance already with Sweden- 
borg’s works; in which case he will doubtless be able to restrain his 
impatience. Meanwhile, in justice to Mr. Clissold, we must admit that he 
discovers considerable acquaintance with the English literature of the 
subject; and has sorted and distributed the multitudinous writers, accord- 
ing to their respective principles of interpretation, with praiseworthy 
discrimination. But, while we can admire the anticipative character of 
Swedenborg’s mind, and the comprehensiveness of his genius, we must be 
excused from taking him for our guide in sacred mysteries. ‘The man who 
can find enigmas where there are none, is not likely to be a safe interpreter 
where they really are. Should the promised volume, however, come before 
us, we shall deal with it according to its merits. We had almost forgotten 
to remark that, in his preface, Mr.C. apologises to the readers of the 
writings of Swedenborg ‘for drawing their attention away from essential 
truth’ to the preliminary matter of these volumes. We trust the church 
generally will appreciate the self-denial which both he and they are found 
practising for the sake of its enlightenment; and hope that such virtue 
may not go unrewarded. Lest, however, it should flag, we must remind 
Mr. C., that if, as he affirms, an interpreter has been sent, it is his imperative 
duty, in pity to the wants of the church, to make him known. 
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VIII. Hesrew Reapine Lessons: consisting of the first four chapters of 
the Book of Gunusis, and the eighth chapter of the Proverss, with a 
GramMaticaL Praxis, and an InrERLINEAR TRANSLATION. London: 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. Foolscap 8vo., pp. 70. 

This little work is founded on the now established plan of printing the 
Serviles, Prefixes, and Suffixes, in hollow letters, so that the roots may be 
easily distinguished—a matter of the utmost importance to the beginner, 
who usually wastes an incredible time in hunting them out. The notes 
contain the pronunciation of every word, expressed in English letters, on 
an excellent system, and a complete analysis of each word. The typo- 
graphy is most beautiful; and altogether the work forms an admirable 
guide to the student in his first attempts to read Hebrew. 


IX. The Child's Commentator on the Holy Scriptures. By INcram Copan, 
M.A. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. Vol.1. London: 
Ward and Co. 16mo. 

This volume adds to the debt of gratitude which the churches owe Mr. 
Cobbin for his efforts to communicate to general readers the fruits of the 
researches of biblical scholars. By the general soundness of its views, 
the simplicity of its language, and the beauty of its typography and illus- 
trations, it is well adapted to the class for whom it is designed. 


X. The Yourn’s Bisie Cycrorapia, illustrated with upwards of one hundred 
and twenty Engravings. By E. Wuimeer. London: Ward and Co. 
1845. 32mo. 

A most elegant and attractive little book, containing much valuable 
information, and well fitted to excite in the youthful mind a desire for 
ampler and sounder knowledge on the subjects which it embraces. 


XI. History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By J.H. MERLE 
D’Avusiene, D.D. A New Translation, by Henry Beveriper, 
Advocate. With a Portrait of Luruer. Volume the First. Glasgow : 
William Collins. 1845. 12mo. 

The peculiar features of this translation are its great cheapness, com- 
bined with excellent typography. It also contains the Author's latest 
emendations; and the Latin notes are translated. 


Our attention is next drawn to some books on the Ecclesiastical ques- 
tions of the day. 


The Scottish Church Question, by the Rev. AvotpHus Sypow, Minister 
of the united Evangelical Church of Prussia, and Chaplain to His Ma- 
jesty’s Court and Garrison at Potsdam. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
1845. 8vo. 

Our readers probably remember the mission of Dr. Sydow to this coun- 
try, when, in conjunction with two other eminent divines, he was sent by 
the king of Prussia to inquire into the state of religious parties among us. 
The interest which he naturally feels in our ecclesiastical affairs, has com- 
bined with the overwhelming importance of the subject itself, in producing 
the above work. Dr. Sydow ‘considers that the relation between church 
and state, which has arisen out of the Reformation in the various coun- 
tries in which the reformed church is established, is still far from satisfying 
the claims which the church of Christ on earth is bound by the word of 
God to assert for her unfettered efficacy in providing for the spiritual welfare 
of the souls intrusted to her,’ and he regards the Free Church movement 
as, in this light, one of the most important ecclesiastical events that have 
occurred since the Reformation. He maintains that the Scottish Church 
possessed, by her constitution, those rights which the Veto Act asserted, and 
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a position with reference to the state which combined spiritual independence 
with ali proper subjection to the temporal authority ; that, by unjust 
decisions, the state infringed on her rights: and that the result of the 
struggle is to be regarded as a noble appeal to the ‘conscience of the 
church.’ He holds the Secessionists to have been right from beginning to 
end, right in. every respect, religiously, ecclesiastically, legally. It is his 
decided opinion that, ultimately, ‘the Secessionists will appear the con- 
scientious supporters of principles, the hostility to which posterity will 
never be able to comprehend,—principles that determine the form of the 
future Protestant world, and of which the free and clear developement in 
the national life can, in the author's opinion, prove alike to church and 
state the harbinger of health and peace.’ He regards the contest between 
the church and the state as being the outward developement of the inward 
struggle which had long been going on between the Moderates and the 
Evangelicals, the latter being ‘ the spiritual successors of those men who 
formerly effected the establishment of the church of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion against a hostile state ; and who, asthe representatives of the genuine 
spirit of the church of their fathers, zealously adhere to’ what he calls 
‘the personal view of the church, and to the principle of her spiritual 
independence ; while, on the other hand, ‘the Moderates may be justly 
characterised as those who, with regard to the church herself, prevalently 
hold the institutional view, and, with regard to her relations to the state, 
with more or less disguise, the Erastian principle. He supports his views 
by a detailed examination of the whole constitutional history of the 
church, and of the course of events which led to the secession; the Veto 
Act, the Auchterarder case, and the subsequent proceedings. The whole 
work deserves careful perusal and close examination. 


XII. Memoir of the Rev. Joun Watson, lute pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Musselburgh, and Secretary of the Congregational Union for 
Scotland. By Linpsay ALEXANDER, M.A. Edinburgh; Adam 
and Charles Black. 1845. 12mo. 

This is something more than a memorial of a holy and useful man, exe- 
cuted by a writer in every way qualified for the task. The times in which Mr. 
Watson lived, and the office he bore, led his biographer of necessity to notice 
the religious state of Scotland, as connected with Congregationalism, from 
its first rise; and the questions thus involved are discussed by Mr. Alexander 
in a spirit and with an ability which more than satisfy our expectations. 
Among the most striking features of the book are the account of the rise of 
Congregationalism in Scotland and the interesting scenes at Aberdeen, on 
the 2nd of September, 1798, and on the following Lord’s day, when our 
venerable friend, Dr. Bennett, presided at the formation of the first Congre- 
gational church, which was also the oceasion of Mr. Watson’s embracing 
the principles of Congregationalism: the notices of the institutions of mi- 
nisterial education which were supported by the noble liberality of Mr. 
Haldane, and of the men whom those classes produced ; the narrative of 
the rapid spread of our principles in Scotland, and the check which they 
afterwards appeared to receive; and the history of the formation and pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish Congregational Union. The style of the taek is 
exceedingly attractive; and any one who examines it will find that it con- 
tains more excellent matter than could easily be described in a brief 
notice. 
XIV. Hemains of the late Rev. Joun Morevt Mackenziz, A.M., with a 

selection from his correspondence, and a Memoir of his Life. Printed for 

private circulation, by Fullarton and Co., Edinburgh. 12mo. 

We are reluctant to acqniesce in the reasons assigned in the preface for 
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not publishing the interesting memoir of one whose life and character dis- 
played much that would interest and instruct all Christians, but especially 
all Christian ministers. Right principles are at work among us, and are 
even generally admitted in the abstract, respecting the benefits of mental 
power and sound learning in the ministry; but there are doubts and sus- 
picions lurking in some minds requiring to be cleared up, and nothing 
could tend to convince the doubting or to enlighten the ignorant more 
than the faithful representation of the influence of profound learning and 
brilliant intellect on the general usefulness of such a man as Mr. Macken- 
zie. Though the extent of his reputation was small, compared with his 
high deserts, the intensity of the admiration of his friends and the depth of 
their regret for his sudden loss, may perhaps give us a truer notion of his 
worth than tht most extended popularity could have furnished. To the 
Christian public in general he was only known by report as a highly gifted 
man, who conscientiously devoted his splendid talents and profound learn- 
ing to the work of the ministry in the pulpit and in the lecture-room, until 
his death, so sudden and yet so becoming to a true servant of God, excited 
a thrill of emotion in many who had barely heard his name. We cannot 
but think that the impression then produced must have prepared many 
minds to desire to know more of him, and that to such persons this volume 
would have been most acceptable. 

We are ready to admit, however, that the above remarks are perhaps 
founded more on feeling than on judgment, and that there is much force 
in the reasons assigned by the editors for their restriction upon the publi- 
cation of this volume. And yet in the fact which they adduce as the chief 
reason for the course they have adopted, there is matter of deep and solemn 
thought for all of us. ir. Mackenzie left behind him no literary produc- 
tions of any magnitude ; and the few remains here printed are such as serve 
rather to indicate, than at all adequately to display, those excellences of 
mind and heart which won for him the love of his friends and brethren, 
and the admiration of scholars of high name. Not that his work on earth 
is to be considered as left undone. The best results are not always the 
most apparent. In private and in public, as a minister and as a tutor, he 
has done much, very much, in the service of God. Had he lived only for 
that moment when, surrounded by a dying band on a sinking vessel, he 
could calmly commend himself and them to the eternal mercies of the 
Saviour into whose presence they were entering, he would not have lived 
in vain. But for us, who have yet time before us to improve, the record of 
his life speaks forth the impressive lesson to beware of letting the solemn 
duty of cultivating our own minds engross our attention to the detriment 
of the still more solemn obligation of using such powers as we do possess 
to the utmost for the glory of God. We repeat emphatically, that we do 
not charge such neglect on our departed brother, but we are most anxious 
to view in his sudden end a warning to do with all our might whatever our 
hand findeth to do. 

We have only space to add, that those who may be favoured with the 
opportunity to peruse this volume will not be disappointed in it. It con- 
tains a most interesting Memoir, at the conclusion of which is a sketch of 
his intellectual character, in which, even without the initials (H. R.) we 
should easily trace the hand of one of his most intimate friends, who is in 
every way fitted to do justice to the subject. ‘The Remains consist of letters, 
miscellaneous pieces, and a few sermons, all of which are well worth the 
perusal of every one who takes an interest in studying the developement of 
a good and noble character. If these Remains seem but scanty, we feel 
assured that there are other works which have followed him to where their 
results are seen in the light of eternity. 
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XV. Western Africa. By D. J. East. London: Houlston and Stone- 
man, 1844. 12mo. pp. 412. 

This is a very affecting and instructive book, embracing as it does a 
history of the woes and wrongs of a part of Africa whose sands have been 
dyed with human blood, and whose calamities, to a great extent, have been 
originated and inflicted by the civilised nations of the earth. Several 
chapters are devoted to an examination of the political, social, and moral 
state of the negro tribes; the author then undertakes to show, that Christi- 
anity is the only sutlicient remedy for the guilt and misery of Africa, and 
argues for the employment of a native Christian agency, to be raised up in 
Sierra Leone and the West Indies. In his conclusions, we thoroughly 
agree, and rejoice that our Antipedobaptist brethren are directing some of 
their missionary efforts, in this way, to raise the fallen, and to bless the 
wretched. The book is little more than a compilation ; but its author has 
obtained his materials from authentic sources. He might, however, have 
displayed more skill -and method in the use of the information he has 
collected. Still the book is worthy of commendation, as furnishing a some- 
what comprehensive view of the state and prospects of Western Africa. 


XVI. The Life of Josern, and the last years of Jacos; a Book for 
Youth and Age. By Rateu Warvtaw, D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 
1845. Foolscap 8vo. 

Our space does not permit us to do justice to the great merits of this 
course of Lord’s-day evening Lectures, or we should have been glad to 
notice several points, especially its richness in biblical explanations and 
illustrations. It is well worthy of its author’s reputation. 


XVII. Christian Consolation, or the Unity of the Divine procedure, a source of 
comfort to ufflicted Christians. By the Rev. EK. Mannerwne, author of 
‘Christian Consistency, ‘ Christian Happiness, de. Second Edition. 
London: John Snow. 1844. Foolscap 8vo. 

Many of our readers probably know the admirable adaptation of Mr. 
Mannering’s mind and spirit to the topic which he here handles. We 
cannot state his object better than in his own words: ‘ “ Christian Consola- 
tion,” is now presented to the same individuals’ for whom, in the first and 
following stages of their religious experience, his two former works were 
intended ; ‘ but who, having passed from hope to conflict, and from pleasures 
to cares, require other nutriment, counsels of another and of a higher kind, 
and encouragement such as God's afflicted people need, and know how to 
value.’ 


XVIII. Sermons — Second Series. By 
LL.D., D.D., Minister of Belyrave Chapel, Leeds. JVeeds: James Y. 
Knight. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Jackson and Walford. 
1846. 8vo. 

We must content ourselves, for the present, with the pleasure of announc- 
ing the publication of this admirable volume, to which we hope soon to 
return. 

XIX. The Sabbath-day Book; or, Scriptural Meditations for every 
Lord's-day in the Year. By J. D.D. London: The Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 

One or two books in general literature still claim our attention. 

XX. Tue Lire or Jutivs C&sar. 32mo. 

This is the first of a Monthly Series of Siapenny Volumes, which the 
Tract Society has resolved to issue, in order to meet the growing necessity, 
which demands not only what is ordinarily understood by religious litera- 
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ture, but a religious spirit pervading all kinds of literature. The subjects 
already announced relate to history, ethnography, philology, biography, 
astronomy, and natural history. The whole plan requires an extended 
examination, as to its principle, as to its arrangement, and as to those who are 
undertaking it. At present, all we can do is to give this volume the praise 
it highly merits, as an admirable performance, combining scholarship and 
simplicity, and pervaded by the spirit which becomes a Christian in the 
treatment of ancient history. 


XXI. Household Verses ; by BErnarp Barton. London: George Virtue, 
1845. 12mo. 

We believe that poetry is the language of the affections ; and that music, the 
tones of poetry, first found a voice in the domestic circle. True, the earliest 
fragment of poetry we know—Lamech’s Address to his Wives—is both 
domestic and tragic. But not the less confidently do we hold that poetry first 
broke silence under the inspiration of a pure and ennobling love, or found 
its earliest voice in the utterances of maternal tenderness and satisfaction. 
And here is a volume of verse, nearly every page of which is ‘true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home ;’ and on that account, not the less, but 
the more welcome, for being the eighth from the same quarter. As readers, 
we have held quiet communion with the author’s spirit now for several 
ie but, from his long silence, had begun to fear that his harp was 

roken. ‘The appearance and character of this volume, however, reassure 
us; for, like his former productions, it is distinguished by the home-born 
and hallowed nature of its subjects, by the delicate, the manly, and the 
pathetic spirit which pervades them, and by the poetic thoughts and felicit- 
ous touches which adorn them. 


XXII. The Hall of Vision ; a Poem, in Three Books, to which are added, 
Minor Poems. By W.Lerasx. ‘Third Edition. Dover: J. Johnson. 
London: Jackson and Walford. 1845. 12mo. 


Our Era; a Soliloquy: in Three Parts, Social — Political—Religious. 
With Miscellaneous Pieces. By W. Leask. Dover: J. Johnson. Lon- 
don: Jackson and Walford. 1845. 12mo. 

These are poems of considerable merit. As the author resides at Dover, 
we may be excused for saying that we discover no ‘Shakspere’s Cliff’ in 
them; but neither does he appear to pretend to anything beyond that 
which he has attained. His verse is always smooth, often vigorous. 
Passages might easily be selected, showing his strong sympathy with the 
beautiful and the poetic. The tendency of the whole is corrective, benevo- 
lent, and truly Christian. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbot, Archbishop: Exposition on Jonah. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Agency and Progress of Wesleyan Methodism. 32mo. 
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